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BISHOP SEABURY’S ANTI-CALVINISM. 
(Concluded.) 


But, however the justice of Gop may be satisfied this way, 
we find the vengeance of Gop revealed in the Gospel, against 
sinners. Did not the wrath of Gop want to be appeased, as 
wellas His justice satisfied? And is not the death of Curist 
that which appeases the wrath of Gop, as well as satisfies the 
justice of Gop? 

Gop, I know, has too often been represented by hot-headed 
zealots of all religions, and, what is very strange, by all sects 
of the Christian religion, as a wrathful, vindictive Being, ever 
armed with rage and fury, and ever ready to discharge them 
with unrelenting vengeance upon the heads of erring mortals. 
But, certainly, the Bible, properly attended to, will show Him 
in a much more amiable light. We shall there find His grand 
characteristic to be love, and gentleness, and long-suffering, 
even to the greatest sinners. It was His love that gave His 
Son for the redemption of the world ; and the same love gives 
us everything that we enjoy in this world, and is the founda- 
tion of all our hopes with regard to the next world. 

The Scriptures make mention of the wrath of Gop in many 
places, and represent its effects to be very terrible against 
impenitent sinners. And, beyond all doubt, an evil, wicked 
life must end in misery unspeakable. But this misery seems 
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rather to be the necessary and natural consequence of sin, than 
the effect of any vindictiveness in Gop. 

Let it be considered that the same conduct on the part of 
Gop often has very different, sometimes opposite, effects on 
different men. The goodness of Gop, we know, has a natural 
tendency to lead men to repentance ; and yet some men are by 
it hardened in sin. 

It was the goodness of Gop that endeavoured to convince 
Pharaoh, that He was the Gop of all nature, and that it was 
His will that the Israelites should be dismissed from their 
slavery. And yet all the miracles, that the love of Gop 
wrought for his conviction, proved the occasion of hardening 
him in his impiety ; insomuch that Gop is said to have har- 
dened his heart. Not that Gop exerted any power upon the 
heart of Pharaoh to make it hard; but that the goodness of 
Gop, which really had a tendency to soften his heart, and to 
bring him to submit to the Gop of the universe, had this 
unhappy effect upon him. 

Those methods, also, which Gop used for the repentance and 
amendment of the Jews, served only to confirm them in 
impiety. So that Gop is said to have made their hearts gross ; 
to have shut their eyes, and closed their ears. Whereas it 
was only the perverse use they made of that goodness of Gop, 
which ought to have led them to repentance ; their resisting 
those means of conviction, which Gop gave them; that pro- 
duced this effect. In these instances, even the goodness of Gop 
had finally the same consequences which are ordinarily pro- 
duced by wrath among men. 

As wrath is ascribed to Gop in the Scriptures, so are arms, 
hands, eyes. Do we from thence conclude that Gop has all 
the parts of an human body? By no means. By these expres- 
sions we understand the power and knowledge of Gop.—Gop 
is also said to repent, to grieve. Do we understand these 
phrases literally? Why, then, must we suppose Gop to be an 
angry, enraged, furious, vindictive Being? Why must we 
ascribe to Him one of the greatest infirmities, one of the most 
baneful passions of human nature, because the Scriptures speak 
of the wrath of Gop? The Scriptures were written for man ; 
but the end of writing them would have been defeated, had not 
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their language been accommodated to the capacity of man. 
What, then, are we to understand by the wrath of Gov? I 
know not how to express myself better than to say, that it is a 
state of contrariety and opposition, between the holy nature of 
yop and the sinful nature of man. Sin excited this contra- 
riety, and sin keeps it up. If man continues finally impenitent 
and unreclaimed, this contrariety will have all the dismal 
consequences that the most inflamed wrath could produce. 
But all the appeasing that this wrath wants is, that the offender 
return to his duty ; that he cease from sin, and give himself 
up, to be governed and directed entirely by the will of Gop: 
whenever this happens, all contrariety between Gop and man 
ceases. And this, truly and properly speaking, is the only real 

forgiveness of sins. 

While a man goes on in an evil, wicked course of life, the 
Scriptures speak of him as ¢reasuring up to himself wrath, against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of Gop.* 
Not that he excites any angry, furious, revengeful emotions 
in Gop. But he raises up an evil, wrathful state of opposition 
between himself and his Creator. And if he continues finally 
impenitent, he will finally be excluded from all happiness with 
his Creator; which implies as great and as real a state of 
anguish and misery, as any being can possibly fall into. But, 
whenever he repents, and forsakes his sins, and turns to Gop 
in well-doing, seeking for glory, honour, and immortality with 
Gop, this wrathful state ceases; the opposition between him 
and his Creator is at an end. Instead of indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish, Gop will render to him glory, 
honour, and peace, even eternal life.t 

But is not all this satifying of the justice, and appeasing of 
the wrath of Gop, and the forgiveness of our sins, effected in 
the way of Imputation ?—I answer, not at all: there is nothing 
like imputation in it. 

The advocates for the imputation of Curist’s righteousness, 
I suppose, mean that it is so imputed to us, as that we may 
reckon it our own; and are, by it,.to be accounted as right- 
eous, by Gop, as if we had never sinned ; for the righteousness 
of Curist is His being free from all sin. If they mean not as 


* Romans ii. 5. + See Romans ii. 4-10. 
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much as this, they are mere players upon words, and deserve 
no notice. 

According to this scheme, we may be as righteous as CHRIST 
is ; for Curist has no righteousness but His own, whereby He 
is righteous; and if we have the righteousness of Curist so 
imputed to us, as to make it our own, then are we as righteous 
as Curist. But this is an arrant falsehood. We all have 
sinned ; and, however we may have repented, and forsaken our 
sins, and obtained forgiveness and reconciliation with Gop ; 
yet it never will be true of us, that we have no sin ; that we 
have not sinned; and therefore saith St. John, If we say that 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.* 

According to this scheme, I see not what need there was of 
Curist’s death, or anything He did. For, if by imputation we 
may be made as righteous as Curist, then imputation might 
have done as well without Curist’s death as with it. 

Again: If imputation will do, then all men may be saved, if 
Gop has but goodness enough to save them. For, if the right- 
eousness of Curist, by being imputed, could make five hundred 
men holy, it might in the same way make every descendant of 
Adam holy, if Gop pleased. 

As to those texts of Scripture which seem to attribute the 
righteousness of Curist to us, they are all capable of a much 
more reasonable interpretation. The two following are what 
I have commonly heard produced : 1 Corinthians, i., 30 ; where 
Curist is said to be made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption. But there is not a word said about 
imputation here ; and if anything is meant about it, it must 
relate to the redemption, as well as the righteousness of 
Curist: and then we should not be really and truly, but only 
imputatively redeemed. The true meaning of those words is 
undoubtedly this: That Curist is in us the author of all good- 
ness; of real and true wisdom and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption. 

The other text is Romans v. 19: For as by one man’s 
disobedience many were made sinners ; so by the obedience of One 
shall many be made righteous. But this is evidently against 
them, till they can prove that we became sinners only by the 

* 1 Epistle i. 18. 
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imputation of Adam’s sin to us: which is a harder task than 
any man in his senses will attempt. Adam’s disobedience 
brought an evil nature upon his posterity, by complying with 
which we have become really sinners; and from Curist we 
must have a holy nature, by obeying of which we may become 
really righteous. 

To say no more of this imputation-scheme, it is a mere 
childish rattle, and a man of sense ought to be ashamed to 
open his mouth in defence of it. It isas impossible thata sinful 
man should be made holy by imputation, as it is that a sick 
man should be made well, or a black man white, by imputation. 

If, by the imputation of Curist’s righteousness, no more be 
meant than that Gop forgives our sins for Cunrist’s sake, it 
would, I think, be best to express it in those words. There is, 
however, a manifest difference between imputing the righteous- 
ness of one person to another, and forgiving one person for the 
sake of another. 

Suppose I had done you some great injury, and you had it in 
your power to punish me very severely ; and a friend of yours 
should have goodness enough to intercede for me, and should 
engage to make you such reparation for the injury I had done 
you, as you thought sufficient. You might out of regard to 
your friend forgive me, so far as not to punish me; but you 
never could impute the goodness of your friend to me. You 
would still look upon me as a base and wicked man, unworthy 
of any regard, till you saw evidently that I was reformed, and 
was incapable any more of doing you wrong. 

This instance is easily applied. So that, allowing the impu- 
tation-scheme to be true, it would not answer the end proposed. 
The most it could do, would be to screen us from the positive 
infliction of punishment from Gop: it could not make us 
capable of heavenly happiness ; because it would leave us under 
the full power of our evil lusts, and passions, and appetites ; 
under the full effect of all the natural consequences of sin. 

To return from this digression. 

Had nothing more been necessary for the salvation of Adam, 
than to make satisfaction to the Divine Justice, I sce not why 
all men might not have been saved through the means of that 
full satisfaction that was made by Curist. But Adam’s fall 
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was deeper, than that it could be remedied by this alone. He 
had destroyed that nature which he had received from Gop, and 
which made him susceptible of heavenly happiness ; and he 
had gotten an evil nature of lust and sin, which involved him 
in misery. In order to save him, the evil nature which he had 
acquired must be brought to nothing in him, and the Divine 
nature which he had lost must be renewed in him. 

I have .already observed that a Divine Principle, or a sensi- 
bility of goodness, was imparted to Adam, when Gop gave him 
the promise of a Saviour, the Seed of the Woman. This sensi- 
bility of goodness* is the only foundation of virtue and holiness 
in man. Without it,he would have no capacity of either. To 
bring this to perfection in man, is the end and design of all 
that Curist hath done. 

In the same proportion as this is cherished and attended to, 
it will grow and increase; and in the same proportion the 
fallen nature will decline and die away. But if it be checked 
and suppressed, it will become weak, and the evil lusts and 
propensities of our fallen nature will gather strength. 

This principle Gop always loves, and always elects, because 
it is something of His own likeness and nature. He cannot 
turn away from it nor reject it. Its breathings after Him He 
always regards; and always meets its tendencies towards 
Him. 

This it is which makes man susceptible of the influences and 
inspirations of the Hoty Spirit: and when this is quite stifled 
and extinguished, the unhappy person is in a state of reproba- 
tion, and is no longer capable of receiving any good from Gop. 

This is the foundation or seed of the new creation, or new 
man ; and our spiritual regeneration consists in having this 
seed brought to a complete and perfect birth in us. This is 
that in us which sinneth not, of which St John speaks.+ 

The whole tendency of the Gospel is to bring men to the 
cultivation of this Principle; or, in other words, to the prac- 
tice of virtue and holiness. To accomplish this, the sinless life 
of Curist hath great power by way of Example ; His heavenly 
doctrines, by way of Instruction : and the contemplation of His 
sufferings and death, of His resurrection and ascension, and of 

* This is conscience. + 1 Epistle iii. 9. 
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His coming again to judge the world, is a most powerful 
engine, to bring men from the indulgence of the evil lusts, and 
passions, and tempers of their fallen nature, to that holiness and 
virtue which Gop requires. All that Curisr said, or did, or 
taught, or suffered ; all the dispensations of Gop’s providence ; 
all the influences of His Srinit; all the writings of the Prophets, 
Apostles, and Evangelists, will be lost upon us ; neither prayers, 
nor preaching, nor sacraments, can do us any good, unless they 
lead us to mortify the lusts, and passions, and tempers of our 
fallen nature; unless all the virtues of the Christian life be 
brought forth, and be growing and increasing in us. 

When we are so convinced of the evil tendency of the lusts 
and passions and tempers of our fallen nature, as to turn from 
them, resist them, deny them, and keep them under, then do we 
put off the old man, with his corrupt deeds. And when we 
aspire after that holiness which the Gospel requires, living in 
the virtues of humility, charity, and purity, copying the exam- 
ple of Curist’s most holy life, then do we put on the new man, 
which is nenewed after the Image of Gop.* Then are we 
regenerate,—have a new nature; then are we the children, 
the elect, the beloved of Gop: and, if we go on persevering 
and growing in virtue and holiness to the end of our 
lives, we shall receive perfect and complete redemption from 
all the evils of our fallen nature; and perfect and complete 
happiness with Gop the Father of our spirits. 

The foundation of all this must be Faith. We must believe 
that our natural lusts and passions tend to evil, and will make 
us miserable, before we shall resist and deny them. We must 
believe that virtue and holiness are the only possible foundation 
of happiness with Gop, before we shall be induced to practise 
them. We must believe what Gop declares, before we can be 
brought to obey what He commands. 

For, however religious contention may have multiplied the 
definitions of faith, and obscured its nature, in a theological 
sense, it can be no more than the belief of what Gop says: and 
Christian faith, in particular, is the belief of the Christian 
Revelation, that is, of the Gospel. When we believe the Gos- 
pel so as to obey it, and regulate ourselves by it, then it has 

* Colossians iii. 10. Ephesians iv. 24. 
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its proper effect upon us; then are we Christians indeed. 

The Gospel can do us no good, unless we obey it ; we cannot 
obey it, unless we believe it. Therefore is there so much 
attributed to faith in the New Testament, especially by St. 
Paul; who frequently by that term distinguishes the Gospel 
from the Law of Moses. In this sense is he to be understood 
when he sets faith in opposition to works, and ascribes the 
whole of our salvation to faith, without any regard to works. 
For, in those passages, he only asserts that we are saved by the 
Gospel, which teatheth the redemption of the world by Curisr, 
and not by the laws and ceremonial institutions of Moses. 

Some, I know, have taught that we are justified and saved 
by faith alone, considered distinctly from holiness and virtue ; 
from obedience to Gop, or works of any kind. But the Gospel 
gives no foundation to so idle a scheme ; a sclieme which sober 
sense must ever disown. The true doctrine of the Gospel is, 
Salvation by Faith and Works ; that is, by believing the reve- 
lation of Gop by His Son, and conforming our lives to it. 

The design of the Gospel is, to bring men from sin to holi- 
ness ; that they might be delivered from all the evil and misery 
of their fallen nature, and restored to that blessedness which 
Adam lost by his disobedience ; and thence advanced to all the 
happiness and glory which their nature is capable of receiving 
from their bounteous Creator. And, that we might not fail of 
attaining this blessed state, through the infirmity of our present 
nature ; through our inability to reach that holiness which the 
Gospel requires ; Gop hath been graciously pleased to give us 
His Hoty Spirit; not for the purpose of working miracles, 
but to produce and perfect holiness in us. 

If we attend to the Scriptures, and study honestly our own 
tempers and dispositions, it will be no hard matter to distin- 
guish what the influences of the Spirit are, nor to determine 
when we have them. The fruit of the Spirit, said St. Paul, * is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith,—meaning, 
here, fidelity, or faithfulness—meekness, temperance. Where 
these tempers and dispositions are, there undoubtedly is the 
Hoty Spirit; because He cannot produce these fruits where 
He is not. And if these virtues are the fruit of the Sprrrz, 

* Galatians v, 22. 
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then all wishes, desires, and endeavours after these virtues, are 
influences from the Sprit. And, by parity of reasoning, all 
holy desires, and virtuous purposes, and pious wishes are 
from the same Spirit. When we comply with them, and 
turn our minds to fulfil them, we codperate with the Spirit, we 
are led by the Sprrir. But, if we check, and suppress, and 
turn away from them, after evil purposes and designs, we 
quench, and grieve, and drive away the Spirit. 

To the goodness of Gop we owe these influences of the 
Spirit. For this reason they are called The Grace, that is, the 
favour of Gop to us. For the same reason is the Gospel some- 
times called The Grace of Gop. And indeed the general 
meaning of the word grace is favour, or something equivalent, 
as mercy, goodness, &c. : and I apprehend that our translation 
of the New Testament would have been considerably more 
intelligible to the common people, had not the translators con- 
fined themselves so closely to the word grace. 

When we look upon this grace of Gop, or the influences of 
he Sprrit, as the effect of the kindness and love of Gop 
towards us; as being intended to beget and improve in us 
holy and heavenly tempers ; to excite us to deny the evil lusts 
and appetites of our fallen nature ; to enable us to resist temp- 
tations of every kind, and to build us up in holiness and virtue ; 
we consider the matter in its true light. But if we fall into 
the common error of supposing Gop’s grace to be irresistible ; 
and that when it comes upon usit will be in some extraordinary 
way, and will produce very extraordinary, if not miraculous, 
effects ; working an entire change in our nature, and all 
manner of holiness in us, not only without our concurrence, but 
even against our will; we shall be in great danger of losing 
all the advantages of it. For, finding that we can resist good 
designs and virtuous purposes, we shall not consider them as 
the influences of Gon’s Serritr; and therefore we shall be apt 
to resist them with the less reluctance. We shall be also apt 
to rest quietly under the dominion of our evil lusts and habits, 
from a false supposition that Gop has not given us His grace: 
rightly concluding that we can do nothing without it; and 
falsely concluding that, when it comes, it will do all for us, 
whether we will or not. 
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The supposition of any irresistible influence upon such a 
creature as man is an absurdity. Could it take place, his 
nature would be instantly destroyed. He would be no longer 
a moral agent, no longer capable of virtue and vice, no longer 
accountable for his actions. 

The operation, therefore, of Gop’s grace, or of His Spirir, 
upon man must be in a way consistent with the nature of man ; 
that is, it must be by way of influence, and not an irresistible 
force. For, if force could make man holy, force might make 
him happy ; and then there would be no need of holiness at all. 

What, therefore, the Hoty Spirir does for us, He does by 
exciting, cherishing, and encouraging in us good desires, 
virtuous purposes, and holy tempers; and by exciting and 
enabling us to repress, and keep under, those that are evil. So 
far forth as we give up ourselves to comply with Him; that is, 
to comply with everything that is good, and to resist, deny, 
and keep under, everything that is evil; so far forth are we 
led by the Sprrit ; and so far forth are we the children of Gop. 
And if we do so fully and entirely, we are fully and entirely in 
that state of life in which the Christian religion was intended 
to place us ;—a state of perfect obedience and absolute submis- 
sion to the will of Gop ; being in all things led and governed 
by His Sprrir. 

This state is, I know, by most people supposed to be abso- 
lutely unattainable in this life. Even the greatest pretenders 
to religion seem to remain easy and quiet and satisfied under 
the horrid slavery of lust and sin, upon the supposition that 
lust and sin are absolutely invincible. And yét it may be 
incontestably proved that the Gospel demands perfect obedience 
from us. If any one says otherwise, let him tell me what sin, 
what evil lust, what wicked temper or passion is allowed or 
tolerated by the religion of Curist. If he confesses, as 
confess he must, that it allows of no sin, neither in kind nor 
degree, then, I say, it requires of us perfect holiness. And it 
promises a power able to accomplish what it requires; even 
the Spirit of Gop, whose strength in us will be greater or less 
in the same proportion as we give ourselves up to be governed 
by Him, or turn away from His holy inspirations, after the 
evil lusts and tempers and passions of our nature. 
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It is not my meaning that no person is acceptable to Gop, 
or will finally be happy with Him, but he who in this life 
attains this state; but that none are in the state which the 
Gospel requires, but they only who are in the road to this 
perfection ; they who maintain a continual combat with their 
lusts, and evil tempers and passions; who are constantly, 
though possibly slowly gaining ground against them; who are 
daily increasing in habits and tempers of virtue and goodness ; 
in all the works of holiness, which are the fruits of the Sprrir 
of Gop. They only who go on from strength to strength, shall 
appear before GOD in Zion, or the heavenly Jerusalem. 

The Scriptures positively assert, that Curist came into the 
world to destroy the works of the Devil; that is, to root out 
all kinds and every degree of sin and wickedness.* St. Paul 
insists absolutely upon our denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and living godly, righteously, and soberly in this world; that we 
may, with confidence of salvation, look for the glorious appear 
ing of the great Gop, and our Saviour JESUS CHRIST, who gave 
Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all iniquity, and 
purify to Himseif a peculiar people zealous of good works.t Again, 
he exhorts the Corinthians to cleanse themselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of 
Gop.{ Healso acquaints the Colossians how fervently Epaphras 
prayed for them, that they might stand perfect and complete in 
the whole will of Gop. And he concludes his Epistle to the 
Hebrews with beseeching the Gop of peace, that He might 
make them perfect in every good work, to do His will, working 
in them that which was well pleasing in His sight.—St. Peter, 
in like manner, requires us to be holy, as He that hath called 
us is holy, in all manner of conversation. And again, “The Gop 
ofail grace . . . . make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, 
settle you.”| St. James, also: “ Let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting ”—being defi- 
cient in—* nothing.” 

Laying all these authorities together, (and many others 
might be added,) it seems not a little strange, that the 
possibility of attaining such a state should be so generally 


*1Johniii. 8. tf Titusii.12-14. $2 Corinthians vii. 1. 
|| 1 Epistle i. 15-v. 10. I Epistle i. 4. 
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denied by all denominations of Christians. And yet a little 
attention to the prevailing systems of divinity will abate our 
wonder in this matter. 

The Predestinarian will tell us, that all our salvation depends 
upon the decree of Gop in our favour, and not at all upon any 
degree of holiness that we may acquire. 

The advocates for Imputation are confident, that all depends 
upon the righteousness of Curist imputed to us; which, like 
an over-garment, will cover and hide all our deficiencies in 
holiness and virtue. 

Others affirm, that faith is all: that holiness and virtue, 
works of any kind, are mere filthy rags, of no estimation in the 
sight of Gop; of no avail to justification. 

Some, again, rely wholly upon the irresistible grace of Gop ; 
which they imagine is to come upon them in some lucky 
moment, and work an entire change of their nature, making 
them, in an instant, as holy as Gop would have them. 

These errors, which have crept in, and made such amazing 
progress, have been as destructive to real righteousness and 
holiness of life among Protestants, as ever Indulgences, 
Penances, Pilgrimages, and Relics were among Roman 
Catholics. Had it not been for Predestination; the nation of 
an imaginary, imputative righteousness; of an empty, dead 
faith ; of the irresistibility of Divine grace; and the slavish 
opinion of the invincibleness of sin; I cannot see but that the 
members of the better-reformed Protestant Churches would in 
general have proved excellent Christians; and would have 
abounded in all the works of righteousness, unto the praise and 
glory of Gop. Whereas I question whether they at present 
exceed the Romans the least tittle in real virtue and goodness, 
notwithstanding all our boasts of reformation and a more pure 
religion. 

When I hear people resting their whole salvation upon any 
of those schemes, it always puts me in mind of the similitude 
used by the Prophet: If shall be even as whena hungry man 
dreameth, and, behold, he eateth ; but he awaketh, and his soul is 
empty: or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold, he 
drinketh ; but he awaleth, and, behold, he is faint.* This is, this 
must ever be the unhappiness of all those who substitute 
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something else in the room of that real sanctity of life which 
Gop requires. They who hunger and thirst after real 
righteousness shall be filled. The dew of Divine grace will 
refresh them, and make them fruitful in all the works of 
holiness. But they who hunger and thirst—be their wants ever 
so real—after an imagination of righteousness, shall be fed only 
in imagination ; and when they awake from their dream, they 
will find themselves destitute of all good. 

Far be it from me to recommend the flaunting hypocrisy of 
those perfectionists who boast that they cannot sin. That is 
a state which belongs to Gop only, and is impossible to any 
creature. 

Were I to define Christian Perfection, I would say, that it 
is the right performance of all the duties that Christianity 
requires. This state, I doubt not, has been attained by 
numbers. 

It was said, page 332, that there are other benefits accruing to 
us from the death of Curist, besides His being an atonement 
to the Divine Justice for the sins of the world: and in page 
406 His death was mentioned asa most powerful motive to 
bring men to repentance and amendment of life. 

There is one other benefit too material to be passed over ; 
and that is, that by His death and resurrection He overcame 
death, and obtained for us the resurrection of our bodies at the 
last day.—Death was the threatened, as well as the natural, 
consequence of sin.—St. Paul teaches us that the wages of sin 
isdeath ; and that all men are therefore liable to death, because 
all have sinned. If, then, death held all mankind in bondage, 
our redemption would not have been complete, unless death had 
been overcome; that is, unless we had been delivered from its 
power. The body wants to be freed from corruption, as well 
as the soul from sin. 

Now, there does not appear to be any other way to overcome 
death, but by submitting to it, and rising again fromit. This 
Curist did in our nature: and the Scriptures acquaint us, that 
He thereby made it possible for us to rise also. By raising 
His own human nature from the dead, He obtained power to 
raise all the descendants of Adam. 


* Tsaiah xxix. 8. 
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By teaching us to consider the matter in this light, Christianity 
disarms death of all its terrors, and of acurse makes it a 
blessing to the good and the virtuous. The good and the 
virtuous have, therefore, no longer any reason to dread it ; but 
ought rather to rejoice in the prospect of it; as of the happy 
period of all the vexation, and sorrow, and pain, and sickness, 
and sin, and infirmity which necessarily attend their present 
state.—They ought not, therefore, they will not repine at the 
thoughts of their dissolution, but only be thereby excited to 
use the greatest diligence in preparing for it. And, when it 
approaches, they ought to submit to it in full confidence, that 
they shall by it be delivered from their whole fallen nature, 
with all its evils and miseries; from all pollution of the soul 
by sin, and from these distempered, corruptible bodies with 
which they are now encumbered ; and that, through the mercy 
of Gop and the power of their Redeemer, they shall rise again 
in that holy, heavenly nature in which Adam was created, and 
shall forever enjoy all the glories and blessings of it. 


THE DIVISION OF DIOCESES. 


At the organization of the American Church no part of the 
office of a Bishop was much regarded, except the administration 
of the rites of Ordination and Confirmation. The former in 
no state of the Church consumes much time ; the other the then 
generation had been accustomed to do without, and were not 
therefore likely to desire very frequently. It was not then won- 
derful, that the idea prevailed, that a parish priest might, with- 
out neglecting his parochial duties, find time to perform all the 
Episcopal duties, which were required for thirty or forty small 
congregations. In fact, at that time, perhaps even more than 
now, the so called parochial clergy considered themselves 
rather as the chaplains of their pewholders or subscribers than 
as parish priests in a proper sense. Nowhere, but in Maryland, 
Virginia and South Carolina, had the idea of territorial par- 
ishes been at all received. The Bishops, it was then under- 
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stood, might be rectors of parishes, ordain in their parish 
churches, and get round thirty or forty parishes in the course 
of three years, in order to hold Confirmations. 

But the Church grew and prospered ; every year rendered 
the old system more absurd. The Church possessed the 
strength of truth and of the Divine favour, and every year the 
progress, which she made, exposed more and more the inability 
of her system to mect her wants. She became aggressive ; but 
her system furnished her with no chief missionaries. Her par- 
ishes multiplied ; but her system provided no adequate system 
of .Episcopal superintendence. New York was the largest of 
the dioceses, and there were circumstances which favoured the 
growth of the Church there. The Apostolical zeal and heroic 
energy of Bishop Hobart were among them. These were ren- 
dered more efficient by the fact that Trinity church, with which 
he was connected, was rich enough to maintain a corps of clergy 
so large, as to be able to spare one to act asa real Bishop. New 
York first palpably outgrew the old system. On the death of 
Bishop Hobart provision was made for the support of a Bishop, 
without even a nominal connection with a parish. It was high 
time. 

The population of New York had grown until it occu- 
pied the whole area of the State, of which, at the organization 
of the American Church, much the greater portion had been a 
wilderness. New York was far in advance of any other dio- 
cese, as well in the number of its clergy and parishes as in that 
of communicants and baptized members of the Church ; while 
the area over which they were spread was of an extent not 
excelled, if equalled, by any other diocese. It was evident that 
it was entirely too much for one Bishop. But it does not seem 
to have entered into the mind of any one, that other dioceses 
would become in time, that which New York already was. 
Even conservatives were obliged to admit that the case of New 
York must be provided for, and that the rule that the States and 
dioceses should be coéxtensive must be relaxed. But it must 
be relaxed as little as possible. A door must be opened 
through which New York could pass ; but it must be so con- 
trived that no other diocese should ever be able to get through 
it. Still, the principle of dividing dioceses was admitted. 
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The Constitution of 1789 was originally adopted by only 
seven States. Afterwards, in the same session, and after the 
concordat between the Eastern and Southern dioceses, it was 
again adopted, but only by ten. There were still three States, 
—Rhode Island, North Carolina, and Georgia,—which had not 
adopted it. There was also the Northwestern terrritory, which 
was designed to be formed into States. The fifth Article of 
the Constitution was framed in order that these States, existing 
or prospective, might not be excluded from the Church, should 
they wish to be received. It was in these words: “A Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in any of the United States, not now 
represented, may, at any time hereafter, be admitted, on acced- 
ing to this Constitution.” Nothing was said about any divis- 
ion of dioceses ; and no doubt the Church was considered as 
being forever committed to the principle, that every State 
should be a Diocese and every Diocese a State. 

The first relaxation of this principle was, as it is believed, 
in the General Convention of 1835, when it was decided to 
admit Michigan, then only a Territory. It was probably con- 
sidered that a Territory was within, what lawyers call, the 
equity of the word State. At the same Convention it was 
agreed to propose an alteration of the Article, so as to admit 
the division of dioceses and tiie existence of dioceses containing 
less territory than ail embraced within a State or Territory. 
The enormous size of the diocese of New York rendered the 
step necessary. ‘il:e amendment was ratified in the Conven- 
tion of 1838, and continued to be the law of the Church until 
1856. It was very carefully drawn ; so that while New York 
might be divided, no other diocese should be able to take 
advantage of it. 

The original Article of 1789 was retained as part of the first 
paragraph ; but it was so modified as to put Territories upon 
the same footing as States, without the aid of the benignant 
interpretation of 1835. The following words were also added : 
“And a new diocese, to be formed from one or more existing 
dioceses, may be admitted under the following restrictions.” 
The principle of dividing dioceses, and its corollary, that a 
diocese need not be coéxtensive with the State in which 
it lies, were thus fully admitted ; but the new ideas were only 
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to be acted upon under the restrictions set out in the second 
and third paragraphs of the Article. The fourth and fifth par- 
agraphs only provide for certain questions which might arise 
out of the division of dioceses, and have no relation to the 
present purpose. 

The second paragraph contains only the proper, and indeed 
necessary, restriction, that no diocese shall be divided, unless 
with the consent of the General Convention and of the Bishop 
and Convention of each of the dioceses concerned. 

The third paragraph was, however, among the most prepos- 
terous laws which ever passed an Ecclesiastical Synod. It 
was in these words: “No such new diocese shall be tormed 
which shall contain less than eight thousand square miles in 
one body, and thirty presbyters, who have been for at least 
one year canonically resident within the bounds of such new 
diocese, regularly settled in a parish or congregation, and qual- 
ified to vote for a Bishop. Nor shall such new diocese be 
formed, if thereby any existing dioceses shall be so reduced as 
to contain less than eight thousand square miles, or less than 
thirty presbyters, who have resided therein, settled and quali- 
fied as above mentioned.” 

The principle of this extraordinary provision is, that thirty 
parishes and eight thousand square miles of territory, are the 
minimum for a diocese ; although to avoid the anomaly of a dio- 
cese stretching beyond the civil jurisdiction, smaller dioceses 
may be tolerated. It is worthy of remark in this connection, 
that seven of the original thirteen States did not contain six- 
teen thousand square miles, viz: New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. Of the 
new States Vermont was in the same condition. Moreover, 
Massachusetts had, by her separation from Maine, been reduced 
even below eight thousand. Thus nine dioceses were forever 
excluded from the benefit of the amended Article. When the 
stipulation that the eight thousand square miles must be in one 
body, and that for the thirty parishes, are taken into considera- 
tion, and connected with the further practical difficulties grow 
ing out of geographical and social considerations, it will be 
seen that the division of a diocese under the constitutional 
provision of 1838, was a most unlikely occurrence. 

27 
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Tn the Convention of 1850, it was referred to the Committee 
on Canons of the House of Deputies, “ to inquire into the expe- 
diency of modifying Article V. of the Constitution, by omitting 
therefrom the third paragraph, or by diminishing the number 
of presbyters and extent of territory mentioned therein, as 
requisite to the formation of new dioceses, or to the division of 
an old one.” 

The Committee reported that it was inexpedient to adopt 
the proposed change. The writer has the means of knowing 
that the report of the Committee was not adopted unanimously, 
and that the venerable Dr. Jarvis, the Chairman, dissented. 

The House was by no means satisfied with the report of the 
Committee. Resolutions were offered, that it was expedient to 
amend Article V. of the Constitution, by striking out the whole 
of the third paragraph and by adding the following words at 
the end of the second: “And the new diocese shall not exist, 
_or any Convention thereof be held, unless the consent of the 
General Convention be first had and obtained.” It is not very 
easy to see what would have been the use of adding those words 
at the end of the second paragraph ; which already contained a 
provision that no new diocese should be formed without the 
consent of the General Convention. They were, however, pro- 
posed by a gentleman of great and deserved influence, who was 
opposed to change ; and they were adopted in order to conciliate 
him. These Resolutions led to some debate, but were finally 
referred to the Committee on Canons, with instructions to 
report an amendment in accordance with them. This was 
accordingly done; and the amendment was adopted without 
debate and without division. 

When it came up in the House of Bishops, the amendment 
in the second paragraph was rejected, and the omission of the 
third paragraph adopted. It would appear from the journal, 
that both decisions were nemine contradicente. On the reiippear- 
ance of the amendment in the House of Deputies, that House 
concurred with the Bishops without debate or division. The 
amended Article was accordingly notified to the Diocesan Con- 
ventions, and, of course, came up for ratification in the Conven- 
tion of 1853. 

It first came up in the House of Deputies, who referred it to 
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the Committee on Canons. That Committee reported in favour 
of its adoption as an Article of the Constitution. The report 
was considered in a very full House, eighty-seven clergymen 
being present, representing thirty dioceses, all that existed, 
with fifty-one laymen, representing twenty-seven dioceses. The 
three dioceses ‘which were not represented by laymen were 
Mississippi, Texas, and Iowa. The vote was taken by ayes 
and noes, when it appeared that not only every diocese, in both 
its orders, but every individual deputy, voted in the affirmative. 
The result in the House of Bishops was different. The amend- 
ment was there lost by a vote of seventeen to nine. 

When this result was anncunced to the House of Deputies, 
they proposed a Conference; to which the Bishops acceded. 
The Committee of Conference proposed the present fifth Arti- 
cle of the Constitution, which, having been adopted by both 
Houses, notified to the Diocesan Conventions, and confirmed in 
1856, is now the law of the Church. The third paragraph is 
in these words : “ No such new diocese shall be formed which 
shall contain less than fifteen self-supporting parishes, or less 
than fifteen presbyters who have been at least one year canoni- 
cally resident within the bounds of such new diocese, regularly 
settled in a parish or congregation, and qualified to vote for a 
Bishop. Nor shall such new diocese be formed if thereby any 
existing diocese shall be so reduced as to contain less than 
thirty self-supporting parishes, or less than twenty presbyters 
who have been residing therein, and settled and qualified as 
above mentioned,—provided that no city shall form more than 
one diocese.” 

This paragraph was adopted in the House of Bishops, in 1856, 
only by a majority of seventeen to fourteen. In the House of 
Deputies at the time of the vote, thirty-one dioceses were repre- 
sented by clergymen and twenty-five by laymen. But notwith- 
standing the unanimous vote of 1853 for a much larger change, 
the clergy only of twenty-five dioceses and the laity of only 
seventeen voted for the present measure. The clergy of Mas- 
sachusetts and North Carolina, and the laity of Georgia and 
Tennessee, were divided. The new diocese of California voted 
in both orders in favour of the change. Four of the dioceses 
which had voted in 1853 for the measure of 1850, Delaware, 
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Virginia, South Carolina, and Texas,—the latter was only 
represented in 1853 by clergy,—voted in both orders against 
the change. The laity of Pennsylvania and North Carolina 
also voted against it. There were four clerical Nays among 
the dioceses which voted Aye. The whole number of clergy- 
men who voted in the affirmative was seventy-seven against 
eighteen in the negative. The lay vote was thirty-one affirma- 
tive against seventeen in the negative. A comparison of the 
votes of 1853 and 1856 shows only eight changes of opinion 
among the clergy and six among the laity. Upon the whole 
it appears that the desire to remove restrictions upon the divis- 
ion of dioceses is stronger among the presbyters than the laity, 
and among the laity than among the Bishops. 

Several motions for further changes were afterwards made 
in the House of Deputies; but they did not meet with favour. 
It would seem that the House was disposed to be, for the then 
present, satisfied with what had been done. In another session 
it may, perhaps, look upon the matter from a different point of 
view. 

In the other House the Bishop of Maryland has given notice of 
an amendment involving an entire new principle. It is, that a 
diocese may, by its own action, the Bishop and two-thirds of the 
Annual Convention concurring, be divided into two or more 
dioceses. The new diocese may elect a Bishop, who shall have 
diocesan jurisdiction and a seat and deliberative voice in the 
House of Bishops, but no vote ; he may, moreover, be elected 
Bishop of the diocese with which his diocese is connected, upon 
a vacancy. But the new diocese must “proceed no further in 
diocesan organization unless admitted into union by the Gene- 
ral Convention, being otherwise included for all diocesan pur- 
poses in the diocese in union out of which it may be formed.” 
Such dioceses may be admitted into union when they have 
attained a certain strength. In the details of this portion of 
the scheme, we apprehend that the Bishop has fallen into some 
inadvertence. He is understood to be in favour of small dio- 
ceses; yet his project raises the number of fifteen presbyters, 
required to organize a new diocese, to thirty, and the number 
of twenty, who must be left in the old diocese, also to thirty. 

Such is the history and present state of the movement for 
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dividing dioceses ; but it does not seem to have yet reached 
the point which the good of the Church will ultimately require. 
That no diocese should be divided without the consent of its 
own Bishop and Convention, is a proposition which it is not 
supposed that any one will dispute; that the General Conven- 
tion should have a voice in the matter is perfectly reasonable ; 
but that these authorities should be trammelled, in any way 
whatever, does not seem reasonable. Why should not each 
case, as it arises, be treated upon its own merits by the author- 
ities of the Church ? 

The House of Bishops of 1853, in rejecting the proposal 
of 1850, gave a reason in pursuance of an unfortunate clause 
of the Constitution. The reason was of no other use than 
to show the futility of that clause, of which it was nothing 
more than an evasion. It was simply, that “it would not, 
in their judgment, be wise to dispense with all restrictions 
as to the number of presbyters, or the extent of terri- 
tory.” But there is no attempt to show what good those 
restrictions do, what evil they prevent, or why it would 
not be wise to dispense with them. In not making such 
an attempt the Bishops only pursued their usual policy, of as- 
signing no substantial reason, under the unfortunate provision 
of the Constitution to which reference has been made. They 
kept their true reason in reserve. It has not yet been disclosed 
or discovered. 

But the amendment of 1856, although by no means putting 
the thing on a sound theoretical footing, has perhaps relieved 
the difficulty so far as it is a practical one. There does not 
seem to be, in the present state of the Church, any necessity for 
dioceses containing less than fifteen presbyters. Yetit may be 
that, taking into view the necessity of suitable territorial boun 
daries, in case of future divisions, the restriction may present 
an inconvenient obstacle. Perhaps the best way of disposing 
of such obstacles is to disregard them. Act for the present, 
and leave the future to Providence. 

The actual process of division has not yet begun ; no diocese 
but New York has yet been divided. The probability is, that 
the time will come when most, perhaps all, of the present dio- 
ceses will have to be divided. When that process has been 
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completed, perhaps before, a new series of divisions will com- 
mence, and our dioceses will become really small. It is not 
probable that any man living will see the conclusion of the first 
process or the commencement of the second. But small dio- 
ceses will ultimately be discovered to be a necessity of the 
Church. We want free churches—vigorous and permanent 
missions, both in the cities and in the country. These cannot 
be had without vigorous diocesan efforts. People must learn 
to bear the burdens of others as well as their own—to support 
clergymen who do not minister to them and their families. 
The Bishops and clergy must teach them these things. They 
must be accustomed to diocesan action, instead of parochial or 
society action. But the conditio sine qua non of all this is mu- 
tual confidence among Bishops, clergy, and laity. This mutual 
confidence implies intimacy, and intimacy implies small dio- 
ceses. 

The affections can only be effectually cultivated in a small 
society,and by frequent intercourse. The family is the divinely 
appointed school for the affections. It is a small society, and 
the communication between its members frequent. It has been. 
frequently observed that men, not remarkably good men, are 
capable of forming strong attachments within limited circles. 
Every regiment in the British army has a strong esprit de 
corps, and a strong attachment exists among the officers. They 
meet every day at mess. The connection of an American offi- 
cer with his regiment, which is seattered all over the country, 
is little more than nominal. The members of the bar are not, 
as a class, better men than physicians—not so good as the 
clergy ; but they agree better. It is because they are more 
together, and have more mutual intercourse than either. 

At present the intercourse between the Bishop and his clergy 
is very slight; that between him and his laity nominal. The 
visitation of a parish occupies a day, or perhaps a single occa- 
sion of public worship. The Bishop dines, probably in haste, 
or, at most, spends the evening and night with the clergyman, 
or, if that be not found convenient, with one of the vestry. All 
parties are occupied with the business of the day. If the Bishop 
be a man of commanding talents or eminently Christian deport- 
ment, he may have made a favourable impression on a very few 
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persons. But the great bulk of the people know nothing of him, 
but that he is a great preacher. Then come the conventions,— 
three days roll by, crowded with the business of the meeting 
and with the private business of the members, the few leisure 
moments occupied in the giving or receiving a hurried hospi- 
tality, which gives men but a very slender opportunity of learn- 
ing anything about each other. In three days they separate 
for a year. The Bishop knows little of the clergy, the clergy 
little of the Bishop,—both less of the laity, except some few 
individuals whom circumstances have rendered prominent. 

Hence comes distrust, and from distrust the spirit of party, 
and the yet worse spirit of clique, which are so rife among us. 
The remedy is small dioceses. A Bishop who was able to visit 
every parish in his diocese once or twice a year, and to spend 
a day or two among the people, would be a very different per. 
son from one who is seen as a passenger for a few hours once 
in two or three years. This would be a great change in the 
policy of the Church, and therefore it must be made slowly ; 
still it must be made. In many things the American Church 
must become less Anglican, less European, and more primitive. 

H. D. E. 

Nore.—There has been some discussion as to the construction of the Fifth 
Article of the Constitution of the General Convention. This induced the 
writer of the above article to express his views, on the question, in the Balti- 
more Monitor, of which he is the editor. The subject is so closely counected 
with the subject of the above paper, that he has been induced to append the 
article from the Monitor as a note. 


The Fifth Article of the Constitution of the General Convention.— A very 
curious question has arisen, as to the true meaning of a clause which was 
inserted into the fifth article of the Constitution at the General Conveution of 
1856. The discussion has been generally carried on by clergymen, wii, after 
the manner of men of their profession when dealing with questions of inter- 
pretation, have perplexed the matter by referring to the opinions and recollec- 
tions of distinguished mer, who have been concerned in the concoctivn of the 
clause. According to the true principles of interpretation, all these are beside 
the matter. The legal principle is, that every document must be construed, 
according to a common phrase, within its four corners. What it means agree- 
ably to the literal and grammatical sense of its language and nothing else, is 
its true meaning. In order that we may be intelligible to our readers, we 
subjoin the clause, about which the difficulty has arisen, premising that all the 
difficulty is in the first sentence, and in the three first members of that sentence. 
The clause is as follows: 

No such new Diocese shall be formed which shall contain less than fifteen self-sup- 
porting parishes, or less than fifteen presbyters who have been for at least one year 
canonically resident within the bounds of such new Diocese, regularly settled in a parish 
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or congregation, and qualified to vote fora Bishop. Nor shall such new Diocese be 
formed if thereby any existing Diocese shall be so reduced as to contain less than thirty 
self-supporting parishes, or less than twenty presbyters who have been residing therein 
and settled and qualified as above mentioned, provided that no city shall form more than 
one Diocese. 

It will be observed, that the first member of the sentence contains a general 
prohibition, which is qualified by the other two. ‘he question is, whether the 
qualifications be cumulative, so as to require, in order to make them operative, 
the union of those contained in both the second and third members of the 
sentence. or alternative, so as to operate, if either of the conditions be com- 
plied with. Are the second ard third members of the sentence cumulative, so 
that they must unite in producing the qualification, or alternative, so that either 
of them will produce it? It cannot be denied, that the sentenceis an awkward 
one, and presents some difficulty. Yet, notwithstanding the use of the dis- 
junctive particle “or,” we have never been able to understand the sentence 
alternatively; although we should be very glad so to do. We must confess, 
however, that we have not found it easy to assign reasons for the view which 
we have taken. It seems to us, notwithstanding, to be the natural, and there- 
fore the true, view. The other is a mere grammatical refinement. 

We do not even believe, that it is asound refinement; for itseems to us, that 
in this case, the use of the copulative, or of the disjunctive, particle, is a matter 
of perfect indifference. The precept, so to speak, is a negative one, and pro- 
hibits every thing of which it speaks. It prohibits the formation of a diocese, 
which shall not have certain qualifications. It therefore prohibits the forma- 
tion of any diocese, which does not possess all those qualifications which it 
enumerates ; and this equally, whether it enumerate them conjunctively or 
disjunctively. 

Were it an affirmative precept, the case would be different. Did it read 
thus, any diocese may be formed, which shall contain not less than fifteen 
self-supporting parishes, or not less than fifteen presbyters, it would clearly be 
alternative ; and were the word “and” substituted for the word “or,” it 
would be as clearly cumulative. But there is a difference between a general 
enabling clause and an exception out of a prohibition. Because the prohibition 
is always definite, and so constitutes a precise obstruction which must be over- 
come. 

Looking at the sentence grammatically, we see that the two first members 
are complete, and that the third has no verb. Were the second stricken out, 
the first and third could not be read together so as to make sense. his diffi- 
culty must be gotten over, by considering the verb in the second member of 
the sentence to be, what grammarians call, understood in the third. That is, 
it is supposed to be repeated, and its meaning carried into the new position. 
Tt is, in fact, the same thing as if it were again introduced in the second place. 
The sentence in question means, then, the same as if read thus: No diocese 
shall be formed which shall contain less than fifteen self-supporting parishes, or 
shall contain less than fifteen presbyters. Had it been thus written, no one 
eould have doubted that the clauses were cumulative, and that both fifteen 
parishes and fifteen presbyters were necessary to the formation of a diocese. 

1f it had been the design to make the qualifications alternative, all ambiguity 
wou'd have been easily removed, by writing : No diocese shall be formed, which 
shall not contain either fifteen parishes, or fifteen presbyters. But that is not the 
language ; and we confess that there is a difficulty. But how the words are 
to be so interpreted as to be made alternative, we do not see. If the verb 
“contain” is understood, they are not so. If it be not understood, the third 
member of the sentence means nothing. 
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OUR DEBT TO LAFAYETTE. 


OuR SUBJECT, in itself, is so far from being a novel one, that 
the very name of it must seem to imply old facts, old thoughts, 
so old, indeed, as to be generally let alone. We might put in 
a plea that, old as they are, they do not deserve to be regarded 
as superannuated ; that the generous enterprise, the romantic 
devotion with which they are intermingled and inspired, are 
enough to keep them young ; that the recollection of benefits, 
whether national or individual, is one of those things which we 
cannot put aside as uninteresting, without confessing ourselves 
ungrateful ; in short, there is no want of reasons for recurring 
to the incidents and the sentiments which the subject at once 
suggests. 

But there is a stronger motive than any as yet mentioned for 
recalling the familiar story. It is not, familiar as it seems, 
more than superficially known. The details are in a thousand 
volumes; but their relations amongst themselves, or those 
which they sustain to the history of our nation, are not gener- 
ally regarded as they might and as they should be. We may 
not be able to repair the deficiency ; but the experiment is 
worth trying. 

What was France at the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that she should sympathize, much: more ally herself 
with the infant nation? There was her monarchy, a system of 
government to which every principle of republicanism was 
abhorrent. There were her dominant classes, the clergy and 
the nobility, without a shadow of favour for movements so mis- 
chievous and so impious, they would say, as those then separat- 
ing the colony from the mother country, the subjects from the 
rulers. The people of France might have entered into the 
cause of the United States but for one obstacle—that there 
was no people, worthy to be called such, in all the wide realms 
of the French name. Men there were, and women, and chil- 
dren, a race of inferior circumstance and inferior character ; 
indeed, so inferior as to render the great mass of Frenchmen 
helpless, degraded, ruined. What was the American Revolu- 
tion to them? They had never heard of it. If they had, they 
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would have possessed no influence in its behalf, they would 
have had no effect in inducing the Government to come to its 
aid. Indeed, it may be doubted if any class or any power in 
France would have thought of countenancing the rebellious 
colonies of England but for two circumstances. 

One was the ancient animosity between France and Eng- 
land. Let us give it its full weight, for it was of the gravest 
importance. It prompted all France,—government, clergy, 
nobility, and those of the people who thought about the mat- 
ter, to do what was possible toward depriving England of a 
dominion that constituted, as Lafayette said, “more than half, 
and that the better half, of the British territory.” Give this 
feeling its full force: how full a force it had, is universally 
known. 

But the other circumstance remains. All the animosity of 
France against Great Britain might, we do not say would, but 
might, not have persuaded her to commit herself to the support 
of the struggling colonies. Two State papers, of the early part 
of 1776, the one from the Count de Vergennes, and the other 
from Turgot, show the Government to have had no spark of 
sympathy for the Americans; this minister regards their 
exhaustion, that one their subjection, as an issue to be looked 
and wished for,and both unite in considering the whole contest 
as a civil war of eminent service to France, especially if it were 
/let alone, and allowed to rock the British dominions to their 
centre. We repeat it, there is no sign that France would have 
- committed herself, but for the example set and the enthusiasm 
inspired by an individual. Lafayette,as a member of the great 
French nobility, had an influence which no one in any other 
rank could have exerted. In the first place, whatever he did, 
was sure to be known. Moving in such a sphere, every act, 
whether the star of good or of bad omen, the light that filled 
the zenith or that merely flashed in the horizon, was witnessed 
of men, of the high and of the low. In the next place, a cause 
espoused by such a man was respected if for nothing more than 
the fact that he had espoused it. When, in addition, it was a 
cause which he could not support without grave risks and seri- 
ous sacrifices, the lightest hearted could not but stay to ask 
about it, and what was at first mere curiosity, became interest, 
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appreciation, sometimes devotedness. So that when a man in 
Lafayette’s position determined to go to the aid of the struggle 
beyond the sea, it was a determination sure to involve others 
besides himself; it might be more, it might be less, it might be 
a handful of friends, it might be a whole nation. 

We propose to dwell for some moments upon this resolution 
of Lafayette, and upon the manner in which it was carried out. 
Herein the most important part of our narrative, the starting 
point of the French alliance with our country, is to be found. 

Lafayette was eighteen years old, a dashing young officer of 
the French army, in garrison at Metz. Day followed day in 
the ordinary routine of military duty and festivity, officers and 
men alike living for the present and for themselves. Much of 
the indolent dissipation into which his comrades generally sank, 
was avoided by Lafayette, whose heart was bound up in a 
young wife ; he was a man of affections and of aspirations too 
generous to be absorbed in the occupations of a garrison. One 
Summer’s day, in 1776, he was asked to a dinner given by his 
commanding officer to the Duke of Gloucester, George the 
Third’s brother, then passing through the town. Lafayette 
accepted the invitation, carelessly enough, we dare say, care- 
lessly, certainly, in comparison with the immensity of issues 
involved in it to him and to others. Before that dinner was 
over, he had heard the story of the United States, just then 
declaring their independence, and had resolved to go to their 
assistance. 

As soon as he could get away, he left Metz for Paris. He 
was yearning for sympathy with the purpose which he had con- 
ceived. Fancy his wife,a young girl—for she was nothing 
more—hearing his passionate expressions of devotion to a cause 
of which she had never heard; one that would take him away 
from her,’ perhaps forever; one that would unquestionably 
demand large expenses and considerable privations ; fancy the 
interview between them, and give her the reverence which she 
deserves for having encouraged him. Brave hearts! which of 
the two was braver, his or hers? Of his friends, two, both 
young men, were so won over by his earnestness as to promise 
to join him ; but they were prevented from doing so by their 
parents. Another friend, an older man, argued, dissuaded, de- 
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nounced, did everything in short that he could to divert Lafay- 
ette from the enterprise, saying that he could not be accessory 
to his “ruin.” Yet that same person was so touched by the 
enthusiasm of the young hero, as to suggest the way of getting 
at the American Commissioner, Silas Deane. 

They met. Deane was a narrow-minded personage, a native 
of Connecticut, and a member of Congress in 1774, more 
recently sent to France, and afterwards recalled on account of 
ill-judged, not to say underhand dealings there. Was this, 
Lafayette may have asked, a type of the American, of the nation 
of heroes? It must have been no slight damper to his enthusi- 
asm, to talk with the formal and selfish Commissioner, whose 
broken French would of itself have prevented any genial inter- 
course, even had he been generous and graceful, which he was 
not. They who ascrive Lafayette’s conduct to mere caprice, to 
the enthusiasm of the moment, may remember, if they will, the 
interview with Deane, and believe that the enthusiasm of the 
Frenchman was enduring, his caprice a principle. 

They will believe this the more, if they follow him through 
the ensuing weeks. Unable to mect Deane (no great loss, 
indeed!) for fear of the Government—still more unable, of 
course, to take any open steps towards preparing for departure, 
or towards departing, Lafayette had to do everything ina 
secrecy the most trying to his temperament, in fact to any tem- 
perament whose possessor is engaged in self-sacrificing labours. 
Think how every one longs to be talking of what most inter- 
ests him, especially if it seems to need sympathy and coipera- 
tion ; think, too, of that French nature, alive to distinction: 

hirsting for the glory then in prospect, a glory so pure and so 
deserved ; and the necessity of silence will be seen to have been 
no trifling trial. 

Trial succeeded trial, and the severest of all remained. La- 
fayette had to brave and to escape his own Government. To 
escape it was little ; there was risk to run, but there was spirit, 
excitement, about every step. The braving it, for a man of 
Lafayette’s loyalty, was a hard thing to do. How he did both, 
how he defied and eluded the authorities, we leave to himself 
to tell ina fragment of autobiography. We will go back a 
little for the beginning. 
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“As soon as I heard of this controversy,” says Lafayette, 
“my heart enlisted, and I resolved on joining my standard. 
Cireumstances, which I need not dwell upon, warned me of 
the obstacles which my family would interpose, and I kept my 
counsel, taking for my motto the words Cur JVon, to be at once 
my encouragement and my argument. Silas Deane was at 
Paris, but the Government would not see him. Through his 
agency, some old arms and some young officers were secretly 
despatched ; but on the English ambassador’s remonstrances to 
our Court, it abjured all connection with the matter, ordered 
what had been shipped to be landed, and expelled the Ameri- 
can privateers from our harbours. . . . In presenting my- 
self to Mr. Deane, as a youth hardly nineteen years old, I spoke 
more of my zeal than of my experience, but I explained to 
him the effect that my departure might have (je lui fis valoir le 
petit éclat de mon départ), and he signed the agreement with me. 
The secrecy of this negotiation and of my preparations was 
truly wonderful. Family, friends, ministers, French spies, Eng- 
lish spies, all were blinded. 

“ We were busy with getting a vessel ready, when bad news 
arrived. New York, Long Island, White Plains, the Hudson 
forts, and New Jersey, had beheld the successive defeats of the 
American forces by thirty-three thousand English or Germans. 
Three thousand men alone remained in arms, and General 
Howe was pursuing them. From this instant the eredit of the 
insurgents sank ; the despatch of a vessel was impossible ; the 
very envoys from America thought it their duty to express 
their discouragement and to divert me from my project. I 
went to Mr. Deane, and thanking him for his frankness, said, 
‘ Hitherto, sir, you have witnessed mere zeal on my part—now 
it may be of some service. I shall buy a ship, it will take your 
officers ; we must be of good cheer; I like best to share your 
fortunes in time of danger.’ ” 

We pass over the journey to England; the dance at the 
house of Lord George Germain, Secretary for the Colonies ; 
the meeting at banquet and opera with British officers, whom 
he was to meet in rougher scenes afterwards ; the manly refusal 
to visit a naval armament, lest he should learn what, in his 
position, he had no right to learn ; the adroit return to Paris; 
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the concealment there, and the departure for Bordeaux. 
“There,” he says, “ the tidings which followed me were by no 
means encouraging. But as my courier was followed by the 
Government’s courier, there was not an instant to be lost in 
setting sail, nor did the sovereign’s orders reach me before I 
had gained a Spanish port where we had made arrangements 
to putin. . . . The letters of my family were terrible, 
and the lettre de cachet peremptory, prohibiting my going to 
America under heavy penalties. . . . The consequences of 
this anathema, the laws of the State, the power and the wrath 
of Government, wore the gravest look; but the grief of a 
beloved wife, the thoughts of kindred and of friends, had more 
influence with me. My vessel being safe in the Spanish har- 
bour, I returned to Bordeaux to justify my enterprise ; . 
and when no answer came from Court, I set out for acute 
whither I had been directed to repair. But I retraced my 
steps, and disguised as a courier, I had all but escaped the dan- 
ger of arrest, when a young girl, at a frontier town, recognized 
me; she was warned, by a sign, to keep silence, and it was to 
her adroit fidelity that I owed the diversion of the pursuit. 
Thus I rejoined my vessel, and the same day, after six months 
of labour and of impatience, I set sail for the American conti- 
nent.” 

One thing, we think, is clear from this narrative: France 
was not then disposed to ally herself with America. 

Two months later, the gallant youth was in Carolina; a 
month later still in Philadelphia, then the seat of our Govern- 
ment. Singular to say, he was coldly received by Congress ; 
or rather there is nothing singular in the fact that Congress 
was blind to the acquisition of such a champion. Congress 
was blind to almost everything that concerned the national 
weal. Persevering, despite the coldness of the men whom he 
first encountered, Lafayette touched their hearts and those of 
their colleagues by offers to serve not only without pay, but as 
a volunteer, that is, without rank. Still Congress was not 
enthusiastic. ‘“ Whereas,” declared that body, “the Marquis 
de Lafayette, out of his great zeal to the cause of liberty, in 
which the United States are engaged, has left his family and 
connections, and, at his own expense, come over to offer his 
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service to the United States without pension or particular 
allowance, and is anxious to risk his life in our cause,—Resolved, 
that his service be accepted, and that in consideration of his 
zeal, his illustrious family and connections, he have the rank 
aud commission of Major General in the army of the United 
States.” 

“In consideration of his zeal, his illustrious family and 
connections!” So it was the family, the high birth, the glitter- 
ing title, that weighed with the republicans, as much as the 
zeal, the disinterested devotion of the man! ‘There are other 
inconsistencies in the course of Congress, indeed in the course 
of all bodies and almost all individuals, during the Revolution. 
But we know not one more glaring or more absurd than this 
welcome to Lafayette. 

How different his reception by Washington! They met, for 
the first time, at a dinner party. It was not the place where 
confidence would most naturally spring up on the part of 
Washington ; but what he had heard was confirmed by what 
he saw ; and before they left the house where they were dining, 
the Commander-in-Chief assured the volunteer that he appre- 
ciated his sacrifices. “Make my quarters,” he added, “ your 
home; consider yourself one of my family; and though I 
cannot promise you the luxuries of a Court, Ido not doubt 
your submission to the privations of a camp.” 

One loves to linger over the attachment that grew up between 
the two. Washington loved his young Major-General. He 
rested upon the devotion, he refreshed himself with the gaiety 
of Lafayette. If there was a little over-impulsiveness, a little 
over-conceitedness ‘about him, that Washington could not 
sympathize with, there was a great deal of thorough allegiance, 
a great deal of entire self-devotedness, with which Washing- 
ton’s spirit was allinharmony. Wesay nothing of military skill, 
of pecuniary sacrifices, though Lafayette was eminent in both, 
but rather rest the bonds between him and our own great hero 
upon the personal qualities which most endear men to one an- 
other. If Lafayette’s coming had done no more than to give 
Washington a friend, one whose friendship was an encourage- 
ment and, a gratification, it would have had no slight effect 
upon Washington’s destiny, or upon ours. 
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But we are straying from our point, which is not the effect 
upon America so much as that upon France, produced by Lafay- 
ette’s visit. To get at this, we pass over all the details of La- 
fayette’s campaigns,—the wound at the Brandywine, the exer- 
tions before Philadelphia, the patient endurance in Winter 
quarters,—all in the year of his arrival. It is of more moment 
with us to lay open the exertions which he was constantly making 
to move his countrymen,—ministers, friends, and all around them, 
to understand and to support the cause which he was sustaining. 

He writes for various objects. One is to explain the loss of 
Philadelphia, a matter of the greater consequence, on account 
of the circumstances in which it occurred and by which it was 
followed. It will be remembered that just as Washington was 
losing Philadelphia, Gates was winning the fields of Saratoga ; 
that, though Gates was merely profiting by the preparations of 
his predecessor in command, General Schuyler, he was exalted 
to a most heroic position, while Washington was maligned and 
defamed ; that there soon followed an intrigue to depose the 
Commander-in-Chief, and set up Gates in his room ; and that 
all this, magnified by distance and by ignorance, spread from 
America to France. Uncontradicted and unexplained, the 
accounts concerning Washington might have been fatal to the 
then rising hopes of a French alliance. Lafayette saw it, and 
acted asif he sawit. We will not digress to describe his 
defence of Washington in America, amongst Americans ; it is 
a tempting subject, but let it go. His defence of Washington 
in France, amongst Frenchmen, is more to our present purpose. 
He meets the question at once, by saying that “ the loss of Phil- 
adelphia is far from being of the consequence ascribed to it in 
Europe.” Then he unfolds the operations in which he had 
shared, shows the designs, the exertions, the sublime qualities 
of his commander ; nor does he do all this at one time or in one 
letter, but returns to the subject again and again with ever 
deepening conviction, ever more earnest expression. We would 
not exaggerate the consequences. There were others to sus- 
tain the name of Washington and of America ; Franklin, envoy 
from the United States, was in Paris, and not likely, amid the 
enthusiasm which he inspired, to need corroboration. Yet the 
representations of Lafayette had more weight in some quarters 
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than Franklin’s, or any other man’s ; and to them we can trace 
back much of the assurance with which the Count de Ver- 
gennes, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, remarked to the 
American Commissioners in Paris, that nothing had struck 
him so much as Gen. Washington’s attacking and giving battle 
to Gen. Howe’s army : “ to bring an army,” he added, “ raised 
within a year, to this, promises everything.” 

Lafayette was in correspondence with Vergennes from the 
first months of his service beneath our banner. ‘I do not per- 
mit myself,” he wrote, “ to inquire into the succours which our 
noble cause here is receiving,” alluding, probably, to some secret 
aid expected from France. He then gocs on to propose a 
French expedition against the English settlements in the East 
Indies, offering to take the command of it, and dwelling upon 
the advantages at once to the United States and to France 
from so menacing a blow against the British dominion. This 
was a very adroit suggestion. No other could have stirred the 
French ministry more. They had lost so much by the peace of 
fourteen years before (1763), that the prospect of present con- 
quests was all alluring. 

But the Major-General came closer yet to the point he had 
at heart. At the close of the year, six months from the time 
of his landing, Lafayette writes thus to a French nobleman : 
“ America waits with impatience our declaring for her, and, one 
day, I hope, France will decide to humble haughty England. 
This consideration, and the course which America seems deter- 
mined to take, give me great hopes of the glorious establishment 
of independence. We are not as strong asI once thought ; 
but we can fight; we shall do so, I trust, with some success. 
With the aid of France, we shall win our cause, a cause that I 
cherish because it is just, because it honours humanity, becaus 
it interests my country, and because my American friends and 
I are deeply concerned in the issue.” Is it too much, then, to 
say that the course of Lafayette hastened, if it did not actually 
produce the alliance of France with this country? Example, 
devotion, earnest action, earnest argument, appeals to national 
pride, to personal honour, all did their work ; and within two 
months from the letter just quoted, at the beginning of the new 
year (1778), France pledged herself to the United States. 

28 
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But the mere treaty of alliance was notenough. Nor were the 
exertions by which it was followed up. <A French minister. 
came, attended by a fleet and army. But all that the French 
forces did was to fail, fail at New York, fail at Newport,— 
unless we add the controversies which sprang up between them 
and the Americans, as well as among the Americans in relation 
to them. Indeed, the effect of the French reminds one of a 
shell bursting amongst the men preparing to discharge it against 
the enemy. We do not mean that it was the fault of the strangers 
alone ; our countrymen were responsible for much of the failure 
and for much of the animosity which characterized the opera- 
tions of the allies. The French came in July (1778). They 
sailed to the West Indies in November. 

Lafayette himself was on the point of returning home. “As 
long,” he wrote to the President of Congress, asking for leave of 
absence, “as JI thought I could dispose of myself, I made it my 
pride and my pleasure to fight under American colours, in the 
defence of a cause which I dare more particularly to call ours, 
sincel had the good luck to bleed for it. Now, sir, that 
France is involved in a war, I am urged by a sense of 
duty as well as by patriotic love, to present myself before 
the King, and learn in what manner he judges proper to 
employ my services. , , ‘ , I dare flatter 
myself that I shall be looked upon as a soldier on furlough, 
who most heartily wants to join again his colours and his most 
esteemed and beloved fellow soldiers. In case it is thought 
that I can be in any way useful to the service of America, when 
I shall find myself among my countrymen, and in case any exer- 
tion of mine is deemed serviceable, I hope, sir, I shall always 
be considered as a man who is deeply interested in the welfare 
of these United States.” Congress voted him leave of absence, 
thanks for his disinterested zeal and aid, a sword of honour, and 
despatched a letter to the King of France, testifying the deep 
appreciation of the country for the departing warrior. “I can 
not forbear indulging my friendship,” wrote Washington, “ by 
adding to the many honourable testimonies you have received 
from Congress, the enclosed letter from myself to our minister 
at your court [Franklin]. I have there endeavoured to give 
him an idea of the value this country sets upon you; and the 
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interest I take in your happiness cannot but make me desire 
you may be equally dear to your own. Adieu, my dear Mar- 
quis. My best wishes will ever attend you.” “ Farewell, my 
dear General,” writes Lafayette on the point of sailing, “I hope 
that your French friend will continue dear to you. I trust that 
I shall soon see you again, that I shall be able to say with what 
emotion I am now quitting the shore where you dwell, and with 
what affection, what veneration, lam your respectful and sincere 
friend”(1779). And so he departed, full of tender and of generous 
sentiments, called home by duty to his king, to say nothing of 
duty to his family, yet going with hopes of returning to renew 
his services in America. 

He was needed. He had not yet sailed, when Wash- 
ington wrote “that our affairs are in a more distressed, 
ruinous, and deplorable condition they have been since 
the commencement of the war.” The ensuing year (1779) 
verified the sad conviction. Georgia was lost in the 
early Spring. It was all that the Americans could do to save: 
Carolina, and when they attempted, with the aid of the French,. 
to recover Georgia, they were miserably baffled. Meanwhile, 
Virginia and Connecticut had been invaded and plundered. 
Washington, with his handful of men, was detained about New 
York, and though Stony Point was recovered from the enemy, 
it was a miserable inaction that reigned, and seemed doomed 
to reign until all was wasted and lost. 

Throughout this year of doubt and calamity, Lafayette was 
sustaining the American name at home. One day it was by 
clearing up the uncertainties of his countrymen respecting their 
distant allies, meeting their censures, kindling their enthusiasm, 
and creating a general sympathy ; another day, he was with 
the ministry, urging them to pursue the work which they had 
begun, and which, in the increasing complications of Europe, 
hey were becoming reluctant to continue. Deeds as well as 
words proved Lafayette’s sincerity. He took upon himself to 
organize an expedition, in which John Paul Jones was to have 
the naval command—the object being to levy contributions 
upon the English ports, aud thus obtain the pecuniary relief 
which the United States required. This expedition failing, he 
entered into the plan of another, wherein France and Spain 
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were to unite against Great Britain. Meanwhile, he succeeded 
in obtaining supplies of money from his Government, and at 
length procured the equipment of a land and a naval force to 
operate in America. “It is lucky,” said the old Minister, 
Maurepas, “ that Lafayette does not undertake to strip Versail- 
les for the benefit of his dear Americans, for the king would 
never refuse him.” 

These simple details are enough to prove the point we desire 
to establish, that Lafayette not only brought about the French 
alliance, but secured its effective execution, in other words, the 
reénforcements and subsidies, without which the United States 
could not get on. “Send troops, ships, and money,” wrote the 
French commander Rochambeau, on his arrival at Newport 
(July, 1780), “but do not depend on this people or on their 
means.” “We may expect,” says Washington, “soon to be 
reduced to the humiliating condition of seeing the cause of 
America upheld by foreign arms.” So indispensable was the 
assistance procured by Lafayette during the interval between 
his first and second visits to our shores. 

We must dwell, however, a little longer upon points con- 
nected with this inestimable service. The difficulty of getting 
supplies from France was not merely what it would have been 
in any case, but was peculiarly enhanced by circumstances. 
We must look into these. 

When the first French troops came over in the Summer fol- 
lowing the treaty of alliance, they became involved, as has 
been mentioned, in a succession of failures, and not only fail- 
ures but controversies. They returned in the following Sum- 
mer (1779), to attempt the recovery of Georgia; but failed 
again, and again got into differences with the Americans. 
These differences did not spring from the reverses of the ficld 
alone, but from every day habits and feclings, Frenchmen 
having one way of tainking and living, Americans generally 
quite another. There grew to be such a chasm of angry fecl- 
ing, especially on the American side, although there was much 
more real occasion for it on the French, that when Lafayette 
urged the dispatch of a French force, he was met by the minis- 
try with representations of the impossibility of any further ope- 
rations of French and American troops combined. It was the 
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more difficult to mect these representations, from the fact, prob- 
ably known to the French government. that the Americans did 
not desire any more reénforcements from France, at least in the 
shape of anarmy. Lafayette, in fact, on leaving the United 
States, had been especially recommended not to apply for any 
French troops. As many fleets as possible, was the idea, but - 
no more armies. 

“When his correspondence with the French ministers,” said 
Mr. Everett, in 1834, “particularly the Count de Vergennes, 
shall be published, it will appear that it was mainly the per- 
sonal efforts and personal influence of Lafayette—idol of the 
French people as he had made himself—which caused the army 
of Rochambeau to be sent to America.” The correspondence 
has since been published. It corroborates, in the fullest sense, 
the anticipations concerning it, as the following sentences 
show :—“ You ask of me,” he writes to the minister, “some sug: 
gestions concerning an expedition to America...... The 
condition of that country, and the new course which the Eng- 
lish seem to be adopting, render such an expedition more neces- 
sary than ever. The coasts ravaged, the harbours destroyed, 
‘commerce restricted, points to make descents from fortified,— 
all appear to call for our succour by sea and land...... I 
am deeply convinced of this, and I cannot, without betraying 
my conscience, cease repeating that it is very important for us 
to send a body of troops to America. If the United States did 
not desire this, I should think that we ought to excite the 
desire, and even to seek pretexts for it... .. It will unques- 
tionably be said, that the French will be coldly received in the 
country, and regarded with a jealous eye by the army. I can- 
not deny that the Americans are a little difficult to deal with, 
especially to French tempers ; but if I were entrusted with this 
charge, or if the commander appointed by the king took a 
moderate amount of care about it, I would answer with my life 
that these embarrassments should be avoided, and our troops 
be warmly welcomed.” 

It was a singular cause to plead. With the same breath, to 
point out the necessity of succour, and to confess the delicacy 
required to administer it, was a hard part for any one to carry 
through. Give aid to this fainting people, was the tone, and 
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if they seem indifferent to it, give itall the more; if they reject 
it, still give it all the more; their stubbornness itself is an 
additional proof of their weakness: and yet stubborn they will 
not be, ungrateful or careless they will not be, if we but treat 
them as we should. Was there ever greater charity in behalf 
of a nation than this two-fold beneficence, which Lafayette 
urged, and which the French consented to bestow ? 

Magnanimous, indeed, the conduct of France! And yet not 
without a lower motive, the same which actuated her through- 
out the war—the humiliation of her old foe of England. But 
to America she was wholly magnanimous. Not content with 
sending troops, she made concessions to ensure their welcome 
and their effect. “The intentions of his Majesty,” such were the 
instructions of the commanding officer, Rochambeau, “are— 

“That the General, to whom his Majesty entrusts the com- 
mand of his troops, shall always and in all cases be under the 
command of General Washington. ... . 

“The French troops, being only auxiliaries, shall on this 
account yield precedence and the right wing to the American 
troops. .... 

“The American officers with equal rank shall have the 
command.” 

No wonder that America was soothed. The whole country 
welcomed Lafayette, as he came to prepare the way for those 
who were to follow. It was felt how much the nation owed 
him, and owed him, too, in spite of their own jealousy and 
their own pride. They had been jealous of the stranger; the 
stranger gave way to them. They had been proud of their 
own feeble exertions; the stranger came, as if to enhance tlie 
importance of these exertions by sharing them, sharing them 
as “auxiliaries,” as “ the left wing.” Remember what a nation 
it was that Lafayette had induced to this condescension, what 
a sensitiveness the Frenchman felt in relation with others, what 
a pride in himself, and we shall estimate the work of Lafay- 
ette at its true value, however much we may modify our esti- 
mate of the French by thoughts of the vengeance which they de- 
sired to wreak upon England. One thing, and one alone, is 
enough to mark the arrival of Lafayette, and to embalm its ac- 
companying succours ; it is the record that Washington wept, 
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—he, the calm, the almost impassible chieftain,—wept, and 
wept with joy, when he heard that his comrade, his friend, his 
son, had returned to him and to his people (1780). 

After Lafayette came, after the promised reénforcements had 
arrived, at least in part, he sent home appeal after appeal for 
additional assistance, especially for a larger fleet and more 
abundant subsidies. The supply of money, he argued, was 
necessary to bring out the American forces. Yes, these are 
the words, “pour mettre en a activité les forces Américaines.” This 
done, the augmentation of the fleet was necessary to keep the 
allies, Americans and French together, in successful movement. 
Nor was either of these points so easily secured. In the very 
Summer following Lafayette’s second coming (1780), it is now 
known that the French Ministry, alarmed by the demands of 
the war—a double burden as it was to them—were secretly 
pressing a peace with England. Lafayette did not, and could 
not prevent them ; he knew nothing of their designs. 

We have said enough to show how much the conclusion of 
the whole struggle was due to this one man; not merely to his 
successful generalship, not even to his personal sacrifices, but to 
his wise, warm, persevering influence with the Court of France. 
Where, but for the French subsidies, the French regiments, the 
French fleets, where would have been the siege, where the sur- 
render of Yorktown? Would America have achieved it? The 
jubilant oration of a Fourth of July says yea! The inexorable 
page of history, bearing arecord not fora single day, ora 
single nation, but for all times, all lands, answers, no! Not 
then, at least not so soon, not so decisively. 

Two months afterwards Lafayette went home. His work 
for America, he felt, was secure ; he did not think it done, how- 
ever, nor did he cease to labour at it, until peace was actually 
signed, nor even then. He looked beyond the sea, and where 
he supposed tranquillity to exist, he saw confusion and hostility. 
His comrades were turning against themselves. They asked 
him to come among them, to see them in their freedom, as if, in 
the circumstances, it was a fair sight to see. He went as if it 
was, and yet as if it was not (1784). He accepted all the con- 
gratulations—all the honours offered him ; he offered his own 
felicitations, again and again, in return. But his words of joy 
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were mingled with words of warning. His farewell to Con- 
gress closed in this way (we translate from the French): “I 
desire, with all sincerity, to see the Confederation consolidated, 
the public faith preserved, commerce regulated, continental 
magazines established, the frontiers fortified, a general and uni- 
form system of militia, and the navy in a state of vigour. It 
is on these foundations alone that the true independence of these 
States can be established. May this vast temple, which we 
have just reared to liberty, forever offer a warning to oppress- 
ors, an example to the oppressed, an asylum to the rights of 
mankind, and so rejoice the shades of its founders in the ages 
that are to come!” The whole visit had taken the same tone ; 
nor need we doubt that it effected a great deal towards uniting 
our fathers, and rousing their interest in what they had to do 
together—manfully, generously, devotedly together—or not at 
all. 

Forty years after, he came again (1824). He was a differ- 
ent man: how much had he gone through in the interval! 
Disappointed in France and in Europe, he came to refresh him- 
self in the prosperity of America. It was not all sunshine, 
even to his easily blinded eyes. He saw the parties, the strifes, 
the intrigues, the seeds of disunion, all rife amongst us, and he 
again counselled peace, charity, unity. “ My journey,” he wrote 
home, “has contributed to strengthen the union amongst the 
States, and to soothe the different parties, by interesting them 
all in their common regard for the stranger.” This, however, 
was not enough. He spoke to the point, he recalled his sainted 
Washington, and pleaded, with all the influence of both, for the 
cause of the country. Nor did he rest here; but pointing to 
South America and Greece, where men were struggling for 
liberty, he demanded sympathy and suggested codperation ; he 
would rouse the nation, it seemed, to its duties to others as 
well as to itself. Thus faithful, thus earnest in the fnidst of all 
the rejoicings of which he was the object, and with which no one 
could be more touched than he, the old man lingered and at length 
departed. 

They buried him, a few years later, in a little cemetery 
on one of the suburban streets of Paris, where the gloom rather 
than the glory of death prevails. One word lights up the spot 
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—a word upon a heavy tomb—Larayerts. At this the heart 
throbs, the eye fills; one looks back through year after year,— 
one looks away, mile beyond mile, to other scenes. We catch 
a glimpse of that example which moved all France—the young 
husband, the young courtier, sacrificing himself to a service 
amongst strangers and privations. We hear an echo from that 
voice as it came across the sea to plead for a cause as yet un- 
known and unvalued. Then the result returns to remembrance, 
—the Treaty for which the generous heart of the Frenchman 
had yearned, as due alike to the honour of his native, and the 
success of his adopted land. We behold the reappearance of 
the young hero on the French soil,—his king welcoming, his 
country applauding, while he, though not insensible to the wel- 
come or the applause on his own account, turns both to the ad- 
vantage of those whom he had left behind him in loneliness and 
darkness. We hear him entreating—we see him planning and 
acting in their behalf; and then, so soon as his point is car- 
ried, again abandoning the distinctions and the joys of home, 
to convey to the struggling people beyond the ocean assurances 
of fresh sympathy and aid,—no sympathy, however, so deep as 
his, no aid so personal, so disinterested, so steadfast, or so true. 
Then come.the sounds of triumph—of the triumph that he did 
so much towards achieving ; and then, after one and another 
interval, the joyous congratulations of peace and of growing 
prosperity. All this and more rises upon the memory, and the 
very soul within us stirs with responsive gratitude towards him 
who sleeps there in that quiet spot after a life of love and of 
service to his race. 

Benignant shade! A stranger and yet a friend—a French- 
man and yet a countryman! Linger with us in these latter 
times of national convulsion. Point to thy sacrifices—to those 
of thy greater leader, the Father of the Union, and in our 
breasts, heaving as they are, bid passion subside and brother- 
hood revive. Point higher, and breathe a nobler command ; 
bow us down before Him who gave us our champions and our 
fathers, and to whom we owe the energies and the hopes which 
we are squandering upon partisan purposes and selfish schemes. 
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AUSTHETICS—RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS. 


1. Introduction to a Study of Esthetics. By James C. Morrat, 
Professor of Greek in the College of New Jersey. 12mo., pp. 284. 


2. The Philosophy of the Beautiful, from the French of Victor 
Cousin. Translated, with Notes aud an Introduction, by JESSE 
Cato DANIEL, Chestnut College, 12mo., pp. 185. 


3. Modern Painters. By a Graduate of Oxford. New York : 
Wiley and Halsted. 4. vols., 12mo. 


4, Seven Lamps of Architecture. By the same Author and Pub- 
lishers. 1 vol., 12mo. 


ART is one thing, Theories of Art another ; and a third thing, 
quite distinct from either, is Criticism. Of these three, Art, or 
the act, or fact, must precede the science, or theory of the fact, 
and both the fact and some theory of it must precede any 
criticism upon it. 

Of the three works named at the head of our article, the first 
two relate chiefly to the Science of Art, and the two latter are 
eminently works of Criticism. And yet the theories of Art 
can scarcely be discussed without something of criticism as a 
means of deducing the principles from the facts ; and criticism 
not only presupposes those principles, but, in the present stage 
of Austhetical Science at least, necessarily involves some discus- 
sion of them. 

There has been for some time felt, a growing want of a com- 
prehensive term that should include all the various branches of 
this general subject of Art, the productions of the works of Art, 
and criticism. The tendency has been setting more and more 
in the direction of: the word £sthetics, and indicating that as, 
on the whole, the most proper and convenient of any that could 
be devised. But here, as everywhere, the difficulty in finding 
a name arises from not exactly knowing what is the thing to 
be named. At first names were undoubtedly arbitrary signs— 
to a considerable extent, at least. But after some progress had 
been made in namirg the first and most obvious things that 
occurred to men’s thoughts, the principle soon obtained, in all 
the Indo-European languages, of increasing the number of 
names by a derivation of the new ones from one or more of 
those,already in existence. Hence names become of themselves 
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significant of the object which they may be used to denote. 
_ But in the case before us, what is the object to be denoted? 
This is the question which Science itself has scarcely yet de- 
cided. Do we say that it is Beauty? If so, we must first 
decide whether beauty is a property of external objects—objects 
external to the mind, we mean,—or a mere emotion ; or, again, 
is it an intuition? These are fundamental questions, all of 
them, and questions that must be settled, or assumed as settled, 
at the very threshold of our Science ; and before any name can 
be fixed upon, that will remain permanently in use, and satis- 
factory. 

Prof. Moffat, after reviewing several theories of Beauty, and 
considering the objections that may be urged, as he thinks, with 
force against them all, concludes that Beauty “is not a quality 
of objects, and must be some condition of the sentient being,— 
an emotion of the observing mind.” “Taking this conclusion 
to be correct,” he says, “we shall use the word ‘ Beauty’ to 
mean an emotion, ‘ Beautiful’ to characterize an object caleu- 
lated to awaken the emotion, and the Beautiful shall be em- 
ployed to designate the immediate antecedent of the emotion, 
whatever it may be.”—>p. 21. 

Here, then, we have three terms fixed, and a good deal assumed 
as settled and fixed, whether right or wrong. 

The terms fixed are, “ Beauty,” asa concrete term used to 
denote an emotion, or state of the soul; secondly, “ Beautiful,” 
as an adjective to designate and distinguish any object which 
excites the emotion, as when we say—a beautiful rose! a beau- 
tiful landscape! and, thirdly, all the objects of which this ad- 
jective may be affirmed as a predicate—as when we say of the 
“beautiful rose,” “it [the rose] is beautiful,”—are included in 
a class—denoted by a class, or general term—“ the Beautiful.” 
But manifestly we must have one term more before we can 
proceed with our discussion, the necessity for which Prof. Mof- 
fat appears not to have distinctly seen. We must have an 
abstract term to denote that quality which we ascribe to an 
object when we call it beautiful, as from white comes whiteness, 
from good, goodness, from humble, humility, &c. And the fact 
is, as we believe, the word beauty is far more frequently used 
as this abstract term—to denote the quality in objects—than 
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as Prof. Moffat proposes to use it, namely, as a concrete term 
—to denote the emotion produced by the beautiful object, 
And, in fact, it is one of the faults of the Professor’s most ex- 
cellent book, that he uses the word “beauty” in both senses 
throughout its pages, often introducing error and confusion of 
thought thereby. 

But, as we have said, there is a great deal assumed in these 
definitions, and, as we believe, well and wisely assumed. These 
assumptions are for the most part, however, directly opposed to 
Cousin’s teachings. With him, beauty is a property of exter- 
nal objects. It is perceived by intuition; and the emotion 
follows and depends upon the judgment of beauty. 

This point requires a little discussion; and unfortunately 
such is the state of Science that a recurrence to primary and 
fundamental distinctions seems to be indispensable to any clear 
comprehension of the subject before us. And even in order to 
do this, we must refer to an Analysis of the phenomena of the 
Mental Activity, not to be found, as we believe, exactly as here 
given, in any of the published works on Psychology or Intellec- 
tual Philosophy. 

All the phenomena of the Mental Activity are primarily 
referable to three classes—Sensibility, Intelligence, and Will. 
The functions of the Sensibility are primarily two—Sensation 
and Emotion—Sensation when the state of the Sensibility tends 
to Intelligence—and Emotion when it tends to volition or ac* 
tion. Of the Intelligence there are seven primary classes of 
functions: (1) Perception [of external objects and by the 
senses]; (2) Intuition [of unseen and immaterial realities and 
relations] ; (3) Imagination, which pictures to the mind con- 
crete realities, whether actual or only possible ; (4) Conception, 
which forms the abstract ideas of objects and classes of objects, 
on which Science is based ; (5) Memory, which retains the idea- 
images created by the imagination and the abstract ideas of 
conception ; (6) Judgment, which affirms ideas or conceptions 
of one another ; and (7) Reasoning, which combines judgments 
into syllogisms and arguments. Of these, the first, second, and 
third, come directly within the scope of our present subject. 


The functions of the Will constitute but one primary class! 
namely, volition. 
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But besides this classification there are several combinations 
of these functions which we need to notice in this connection. 
A sensation always leads to a perception. The sensation pro- 
duced in the sensorium by any object acting on the retina of 
the eye, for instance, leads to the intellectual act of perceiving 
that object, the perception awakens an emotion towards it, and 
the emotion may, or it may not, lead to a volition or act of the 
will, which will stretch forth the hand to take hold of it. And 
even the emotion itself, without the act of the will at all, will 
in some cases produce the act, as in all the cases of what is 
called involuntary action. 

Sensation is purely physical and dependent upon the physical 
organs, of which we reckon five as special and one as general ; 
the five are sight, sound, touch, taste, and smell. But be 
sides this we have sensations of the states of our own body, 
and which we never refer as to anything out of the body itself, 
as fatigue, headache, &c. But Emotion is manifestly of two 
distinct classes. We have the purely animal emotions of appe- 
tite and affection, and also over and above these, the rational 
emotions of duty, piety, &c., which have no necessary connection 
with, or dependence upon, the body or bodily organs. And 
while Sensations have but one only source of origin—namely, 
material objects—Emotions have two: (1) the sensations pro- 
duced by external objects, and (2) the intelligence itself, by its 
idea-images and its conceptions. An idea-image of a fine din- 
ner will often make the mouth water with appetite, and the 
corrupt imaginings of the impure heart are well known to 
have a most powerfully stimulating effect on the sexual appe- 
tite. On the other hand, it is the conception of an act as right 
or wrong, that excites the moral emotions. A conception is all 
that we can have of God—an idea-image constructed by the 
imagination is impossible, and hence our theistic or pious emo- 
tions are excited by the conception which we form of God, and 
depend for their character upon the nature of that conception. 

One point more of preliminary definition. In perception as 
in intuition we cognize an object by its properties. We see 
an orange, for example, as round, yellow, &c. The idea of it 
which we form in the one act of perception, we analyze, and 
obtain as elements or results each of the properties which we 
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had seen it to possess: to each of these elements we give a 
name—calling the substance orange—and each of the proper- 
ties roundness, yellowness, &c., &c. By a synthesis which we 
call judgment, we restore the words which we had destroyed, 
in another form however, and say, “ the orange is round,” &c., 
predicating of the orange each of the properties which we had 
seen it to possess. And these judgments, for the convenience 
of having a name for them, we designate by the predicates 
themselves ; thus, the judgment which affirms that “the orange 
is round,” we would call the judgment of roundness. 

These judgments sustain two entirely different relations to 
the emotions. In the first place, they may precede and de- 
termine the emotion, as, when we feel remorse for an act that 
we have performed, the remorse depends upon the judgment 
that the act was wrong, and that we did wrong in doing it. 
Without this judgment we may have regret, but remorse would 
be impossible. Or, in the second place, if an object excites the 
emotion of horror, for instance, we call it “horrible.” In this 
case the emotion precedes the judgment, and the judgment is 
based upon, and determined by, the emotion. This distinction 
is recognized in common usage, when we speak of those propo- 
sitions which affirm judgments, preceding and determining the 
emotions, as expressing judgments and opinions, and those 
which affirm the judgments that follow and depend upon the 
emotions, as expressing sentiments. 

Now, as entering into any Theory of Austhetics and consti- 
tuting its foundation work, we have the emotion of beauty and 
the judgment of beauty, and the correctness of the theory will 
depend upon the accuracy of our analysis and description of 
these elements. 

No doubt can exist as to the reality of the emotion of beau- 
ty. In the presence of certain objects, we feel emotions of 
beauty. Between the emotion and the sensation, there must 
have been an act of cognition. Sensation and emotion both 
belong to the sensibility ; but cognition belongs to the intelli- 
gence. Sensation is in order to cognition, and cognition is in 
order to the emotion. The emotion of beauty, then, always 


presupposes an intellectual state as its antecedent and formal 
cause. 
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What, then, is the emotion of beauty? Can it be defined ? 
or do we apply the word to several different emotions? It is 
commonly held that we do not; and that, on the contrary, we 
call whatever produces emotions of this special class, beautiful, 
however unlike in other respects. This is doubtless the best 
course. Starting from the emotions we should call whatever 
produces them, beautiful ; and having classified these objects we 
might divide these emotions into classes with names to our 
classifications of the object, that had preceded and produced 
such emotions. And it is very possible, that in the progress of 
/Usthetic science some such measure may become necessary to 
its future advancement. 

But, assuming that the emotions which we refer to the cate- 
gory of beauty are specifically one and the same, having in 
themselves no ground of distinction into classes, we have still 
distinct intellectual states pervading and determining emotions 
of beauty. 1st, we have sense-perception, as when we see a 
visible object, or hear a sound—or a succession of them—as in 
music, which we call beautiful. This is doubtless the lowest 
and most common source of the emotion of beauty. Then, 2d, 
we have the imagination, in which each one creates pictures 
within his own mind, of what never existed ; but yet so perfect 
and definite in form, that they might exist, or if they could not 
be realized, it is from no fault of the idea-image, but rather of 
the imperfection of art and of the external material with which 
art has to deal. These creations of the mind are what we 
usually call “ideals,” and their beauty is something entirely dis- 
tinct from that of any work of art which may be made for the 
purpose of representing them. Now, one admires these ideals 
in themselves and irrespective of any effort to represent them in 
works of art. Then, in the 3d place, we may have an abstract 
conception, the contemplation of which may excite emotions of 
beauty ; by which we mean conceptions of what cannot be seen 
by sense-perception, or pictured by the imagination. 

The last point we enumerate for.the sake of completeness 
and in conformity to the prevalent theory on the subject, though 
we have serious doubts about itscorrectness. Wecannot even 
discuss it in this place, and will pass it by with the single re- 
mark that we find ourselves more and more inclined, the Jonger 
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we consider this point, to the opinion that nothing ever excites 
the emotion of beauty except, Ist, that which we cognize as an 
existing concrete reality; or, 2d, that which we imagine, or 
picture to the imagination as it might exist, and therefore a re- 
ality imagined as concrete. If this view be found to be correct 
it will certainly simplify very much our theories of the beauti- 
ful. Moffat coincides with this view, though he nowhere dis- 
cusses it. Cousin adopts the other, and its adoption has great- 
ly influenced his theory, and causes much trouble and confusion 
in the discussion of it. 

But leaving this point, the next question is, whether the emo- 
tion of beauty is caused by any one single property in the ob- 
jects which we call beautiful ; in other words, whether beauty 
is a single property or not. We think that it is not, and such 
is the common doctrine. We will remark further in this con- 
nection, that it se.ms to hold as an inviolable distinction be- 
tween sensations and emotions, besides that which we have 
already pointed out, namely, that while each class and spe 
cies of sensations is produced by a single property, always 
the same whenever the sensation is the same, how different 
soever the object to which it belongs, there is no such uni- 
formity in the objective antecedents of the emotions. For ex- 
ample, we have a sensation produced by the “redness of an ob- 
ject.” That sensation is produced by the single property of 
redness in the perccived object, and of course the property is 
the same whenever that sensation is produced, how widely 
variant soever the object in which it inheres. But in case of 
an emotion—fear for instance—the emotion depends upon no 
one property common to all the objects, which, as objective 
antecedents, may have caused that emotion. Nor when we call 
an object “ frightful” do we describe itat all. Wedo not point 
out any one property by means of which one could form either 
a conception, or an idea-image of the object which had produc 
ed that emotion. Nor does the emotion at all indicate that 
the objects which may have occasioned it, have any one prop- 
erty common to them all. And when we call it “frightful,” 
or “fearful,” we merely show what effect its cognition or con- 
templation has had on ourselves. 

We believe this to bea fundamental distinction, and well 
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founded. It liesat the basis not only of the fine arts, but also of 
all figurative or metaphorical language, and of most at least of 
the prophetical language used in Holy Scripture. It isa distine- 
tion without which rhetoric can never be taught or understood 
asascience. Stated abstractly, and for the purposes of rhet- 
oric, it becomes the following : any emotion which it is desired 
to excite, with regard to any subject, is more easily excited by 


_the use of such metaphors as refer to objects well known, and 


which never fail to excite the emotion desired, than by any 
mere description of the subject in hand. We call a man “ the 
pillar of the State ;” this really shows us nothing of what he 
is, or has done. But it first excites the emotions which the 
contemplation of a pillar, upholding the vast structure that 
rests upon it, naturally excites, and then associates the emotions 
with the statesman who has been called the pillar of the State. 
And when this has-been done, the orator has accomplished his 
purpose. Or again, the prophet foretelling events which it 
would be impossible to describe, or the descriptions of which 
could not be understood, if they could be given, uses figurative 
language, draws pictures that excite the same emotions as the 
events themselves would do if they could be witnessed, and has 
accomplished all the object he had in view. This, however, is 
a digression from our main subject. 

Let us next consider for a moment the judgment of beauty. 
Cousin holds that it is absolute—that it is, strictly speaking, a 
judgment, and not a mere sentiment. This is a turning point in 
his theory. Moffat, though he does not discuss this matter, yet 
assumes that the judgment of beauty is not absolute, that it ex- 
presses rather a sentiment than a judgment. 

This distinction is fundamental and important. If Cousin is 
right, Austhetics becomes one of the exact sciences; its prin- 
ciples are susceptible of demonstration, and the old axiom, de 
gustibus non est disputandum, is untrue. But, in order to settle 
this question, we must recur to the question just discussed, and 
ask, does the word “ beauty” denote, strictly speaking, an emo- 
tion, a mere subjective condition of the perceiving agent, or an 
objective property? Doubtless, if it be an emotion—and an 
emotion there doubtless is—there must be something to cause it ; 
some object, the perception or contemplation of which awakens 
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the emotion. And if it awakens the emotion, it must do it 
either by some one single property, or by some combination of 
its properties. It isnot the former; if it were, the word 
“ beauty” would denote that property, as “white,” “red,” “hard,” 
&c., denote merely the properties of bodies. The next ques- 
tion, is whether it be any one constant and unvariable combi 
nation or not? That it is, has been assumed in many of the 
definitions of beauty, a very full and satisfactory collection 
of which Mr. Moffat has given in the first chapter of his 
book. And we think that the failure of these definitions shows 
conclusively that there is no one and constant combination of 
properties that produces the emotion of beauty, and that our 
only test of the beautiful, thus far known, is the production or 
the non-production of the emotion. 

Why, then, do we ever pronounce an object beautiful? Is it 
because of the emotion which it has awakened? or is it because 
we see it to possess the properties or combination of properties 
which constitute the definition of beauty. Is it, in short, be- 
cause we feel it to be beautiful, or because we see it to be beau- 
tiful ?* 

We are desirous of making this point clear, and therefore 
risk a little tediousness for the sake of farther illustration. 
Judgments, strictly so regarded, are formed by the analysis of 
the conception or idea-image which we form of objects ; giving 
out their several properties as separate objects of thought, and 
then affirming these properties of the term which denotes that 
object. Thus, I see the paper on which I am writing. My 
mind forms an idea-image of it. In that image it appears 
as white. The image I analyze, and whiteness is one of the 
elements. Hence, in the synthesis, I say, “the paper is white.’; 
This isa judgment. It affirms of the subject,“paper,” a prop. 
rety, “whiteness,” which inheres in the paper, and describes it 
[in part, at least], and I affirm that proposition on the ground 


* Ruskin says, “ Seeing that these qualities of material objects which are cal- 
culated to give us this universal pleasure, are demonstrably constant in their 
address to human nature, they must belong, in some measure, to whatever has 
been esteemed beautiful throughout the successive ages of the world. There- 
fore, itis evident that it must be possible to reason them out, as well as to feel 
them out.” Vol. II. p. 26. Still, however, it does not appear that by “reason- 
ing them out,” Ruskin means any thing more than an analysis and classification 
of the objects which, by feeling out, we had found to be beautiful. 
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of a purely intellectual act. I see the paper by its whiteness, 
and hence I say, “it is white.” But when I say of an object, 
that it is frightful, or horrible, I do not describe the object. I 
give no means of forming an idea or conception of it; and the 
ground of my affirmation is not now as before the act, purely an 
intellectual act, of perception, but it is the emotion, or the state 
of feelings which the object has excited. And hence the im- 
portant distinction, while that which is seen to be white or red, 
or felt to be hard, ¢o me, will be seen or felt to be white, red, 
hard, &c., by all persons ; that which is horrible or frightful to 
me, may excite no such emotion in others. The former, the 
judgment, represents a thing as it is in itself; the latter, the 
sentiment, represents any one’s emotion or feeling towards it. 
The former, therefore, can change only by a change in the 
object, and must be the same for all persons, while that remains 
unchanged. The latter will be different, not only for each in- 
dividual, but for the same individual ; it will be different as he 
may happen to be in a different state. What pleases at one 
time, may be oppressive at another, and what amuses and de- 
lights in health, may only depress the sadness of adversity and 
misfortune. 

Now it seems to us to be beyond a doubt that what is called 
the judgment of beauty is of this latter kind—not a judgment 
at all, but only a sentiment. We call an object beautiful only 
because we feel that itis so. We cannot tell why we feel it to 
be so. We cannot always tell what there is in it that excites 
that emotion ; and thus far no generalization of the objects 
that excite the emotion of beauty has been made, that will en- 
able us to define them, or exactly to tell beforehand whether 
an object will excite the emotion of beauty or not. We do 
judge, indeed, from its effect upon us, what effect it will have 
upon others. But this is only a reasoning from the analogy 
between us and them. We never see an object of which we 
can say, that this will awaken emotions of beauty in all per- 
sons. With regard to a mathematical axiom, for example, we 
feei the utmost assurance that any being with sufficient intelli- 
gence to comprehend its terms, must assert their truth, 
whether it be man or God—angel above or demon below. But 
we feel no such confidence with regard to the judgment that 
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others will affirm concerning the beauty or ugliness of an ob” 
ject. We do not feel quite sure that an angel would always 
agree with us in a matter of taste, nor that it would be Ais fault 
if he did not. And we do feel quite sure that the fallen beings 
below us, though certainly not destitute of sensibility, would 
differ from us in matters of taste in many important particulars. 
We hardly believe that they are susceptible to the emotions of 
beauty at all. 

For these reasons, and many more which we have neither 
time nor inclination to develop in this paper, we are decidedly 
of the opinion that Cousin is fundamentally wrong in his the- 
ory of the judgment of beauty, and that sthetics must be a 
matter of the sensibilities, and, as such, limited in its method 
purely to observation and generalization of facts, and in its re- 
sults, to the discovery of the means and conditions of producing 
objects that will please by exciting the emotions of beauty. 

In this view both Moffat and Ruskin practically concur. 
And although both of them have some discussion of the philo- 
sophical principles and the primordial question which we have 
stated, and with which Cousin is chiefly engrossed, yet they, 
neither of them, seem to have secn quite to the bottom of those 
questions, or to have settled them on any clearly apprehended 
philosophical grounds. They are right rather from instinct 
than from philosophy ; and both of them have produced de- 
lightful books. 

As an exposition of the science of Alsthetics, we consider 
Moffat’s work as far beyond anything that has yet been pro- 
duced. It is within the proper compass of a text book in 
schools and colleges, and, as we can testify, has been used in 
that sphere with the highest degree of satisfaction. It is sound, 
clear, methodical, concise, and carries the student along with 
the conviction, all the while present, that he is in the hands of 
a safe and able guide, and that he is learning at every step 
what not only pleases and satisfies him as he learns it, but what 
will be of great service to him in manifold ways at almost 
every step and stage of his life. It goes as far as science has 
yet gone, we think, in explaining the nature of the sensibility, 
especially with reference to the pleasures of a gratified taste 
and the means of producing that kind of pleasure. It is the 
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philosophy of that part of man’s nature which underlies and 
determines the conditions of success and failure in whatever is 
pleasing, whether in style of writing and speaking, in manners, 
or in the fine arts. It is not without its faults ; but seldom do 
we find so few in a book. And we think that if the Professor 
could give his mind to the subject, and use his own book as a 
text book in the recitation-room for several years, he might 
give us something as far in advance of this, his first production, 
as this surpasses anything that has preceded it. 

Of Mr. Ruskin’s works it is not so easy to say what one 
thinks. Doubtless they will mark an era in the development 
of Austhetic science, and will be read and admired when per- 
haps Prof. Moffat’s will be regarded as antiquated. Moffat’s 
work we read for the science it contains—the knowledge it 
imparts. And it is the fate of all such works, that they must 
yield, in the course of time, to those which contain more science 
and impart more knowledge. The progress of science makes 
this a necessary condition of all merely scientific works. In 
point of clearness, completeness, and accuracy, it doubtless far 
surpasses anything that Ruskin has written or can ever write. 

And yet Ruskin’s works are most remarkable productions. 
Few books can charm a reader like these. They are valuable, 
rather as works of art in themselves—produced by a thorough- 
going enthusiastic artist himself, than as expounding the sci- 
ence of art, or for the criticism on works of art, which they 
contain. We read themas we listen to the singing of some one 
whose voice charms us, not so much for the tune she may be 
singing as for the charm there is in the voice itself, and insep- 
arable from it. Few men have had such a command of lan- 
guage as Mr. Ruskin ; few, very few, indeed, have ever pre- 
sented such a series of delightful sentences and images as are 
to be found on his pages. And everywhere do we find the 
profoundest thoughts, the keenest insight, the truest taste ; and 
everywhere conspicuous over all, the most daring and heroic 
truthfulness to his own convictions and feelings. One could 
not read Moffat’s work without becoming a vastly better critic 
of art. Butin reading Ruskin he becomes something more 
than a critic. If he has any capacity or susceptibility in him 
for it, he becomes something of an artist. He cannot fail to 
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warm with the inspiration and glow of productive genius. 
And while Moffat, as we have just said, helps us to understand 
and to criticize, Ruskin helps us to create. 

A leading object with Mr. Ruskin has been, to prove that 
Turner is the truest and best landscape painter of modern 
times, and perhaps of all time. But to confess the truth, we 
have cared very little about this issue—have taken no special 
interest in it. We think Ruskin’s theory is mainly correct. 
But, as already said, it is not on Turner’s account, nor yet for 
any theory of art which Ruskin may have adopted or rejected, 
that his works are by us held in the highest estimation. And 
such, we think, will be the estimate in which they will be held 
hereafter. It is for the keen insight, the great truthfulness of 
sensibility, and the wonderful power of description and expres- 
sion everywhere manifest in his works, that Ruskin will ever 
be a favourite author with those who choose to read books relat- 
ing to the Fine Arts. In such an author, whatever may be his 
theory, his pages will everywhere abound and sparkle with 
detached thoughts and expressions of the greatest value and 
rarest truthfulness. Nay, to such an extent may this be car- 
ried, that though his theory as a whole may be wholly wrong, 
yet in each part and detail, by itself considered, it may be inca- 
pable of improvement. 

We had marked in our reading a good many passages for 
citation, but on recurring to them we find that we can do but 
little towards quoting them all ; and the making a selection is 
not easy. Let the reader take as an example a passage that 
has not only struck us forcibly, but which we also regard as 
giving a key-note to a great deal in these volumes, not to call 
it the key-note to the whole. 

We have now, I believe, in some sort, answered most of the questions 
which were suggested to us during our statement of the nature of great art. 

What difficulties may yet occur to him [the reader] will, I think, 
disappear as he either re-reads the passages which suggested them, or follows 
out the consideration of the subject for himself:—this very simple, but very 
precious conclusion, being continually remembered by him as the sum of all ; 
that greainess in art (as assuredly in all other things, but more distinctly in 
this than in most of them,) is not a teachable or gainable thing, but the 
expression of the mind of a God-made great man,—that teach, or preach, or 
labour as you will, everlasting difference is set between one man’s capacity and 


another’s, and that this God-given supremacy is the priceless thing always 
just as rare in the world at one time as another. Vol. IIL, p. 145. 
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Of Cousin’s book, though named at the head of our article, 
we have said but little. His works are too well known to 
need notice now. We have been a student of his works for 
something like twenty years, and a teacher of the subjects on 
which he has written for about half that time, and we confess 
to a constantly decreasing estimate of his value asa teacher 
on philosophic subjects. On Prof. Moffat we have bestowed, 
as we designed to do, very high praise. It will be long before 
we shall see a book equal to his for its specific purpose, delight- 
ful to all and admirably adapted for a text book, though not 
always reaching to the very bottom of the questions which he 
raises, and perhaps all the better for general use that it does 
not. Of Ruskin all that we have now to say is: Buy him; 
read him. No description can do him justice, and no amount 
of re-reading ever tires or satisfies the reader. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 
NO. XIII.—THE CHURCH BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


“Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire burn, and caldron bubble! ’’— Macbeth. 


The records of the Church for some years to come are far 
from satisfactory. She was wounded in the house of her pro- 
fessed friends by the poisoned weapons of Erastianism, and 
assailed fiercely from without with all the desperation which 
heresy and schism could exert. 

But let us first turn our attention to an amusing episode in 
which our friend Burnet figures conspicuously. He was admit- 
ted to Holy Orders in July, 1664, and appointed minister of 
Salton, in Haddingtonshire, in the following January. He 
continued there some four or five years, and seems to have been 
diligent in his pastoral duties. He had done well had he con- 
fined himself to these ; but a few months after his settlement, 
he must needs indite a “Memorial to the Scotch Bishops,” 
which very naturally excited the utmost indignation on their 
part. He gives this account of it in that veracious production, 
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“His Own Times :”—“I laid my foundation in the constitu- 
tion of the Primitive Church, and showed how they had 
departed from it by neglecting their dioceses, meddling so 
much in secular affairs, and, above all, by their violent prose- 
cuting of those who differed from them.” Now as to the 
neglecting their dioceses, Lawson shows that they all did reside, 
except Fletcher of Argyle (who had nothing to live on, because 
the sainted Marquis had thoroughly plundered the revenues), 
and (as is proved by abundant contemporaneous testimony) 
were assiduous in their Episcopal duties. He further shows, 
that even the two Archbishops were possessed of very scanty 
incomes, and that the revenues of the other Sees had been 
grievously dilapidated for more than sixty years before. As 
to the charge of prosecuting with too much severity, it also 
was an invention of their assailants. It was made their duty, 
by the laws of the land, to proceed against the contumacious 
and refractory, especially those who had intruded into the 
ministry without any valid ordination ; but they seem to have 
executed this necessary but painful office with great forbear- 
ance and leniency. Burnet was summoned before the Bishops 
for uttering the libel, and pleaded, very ingeniously, that it 
could not be a libel, for that he had set hisname toit! Accord- 
ing to his own account, the Primate was glad to let the matter 
drop, and he triumphs mightily ; but we have other accounts 
more trustworthy, which put the affair in a very different light. 
It appears that Burnet solemnly declared to the assembled 
Bishops, that he had not communicated the paper to a living 
soul, and they were at first disposed to let him off easily. But 
it soon came to their knowledge that he had sent several 
copies to his Presbyterian friends, and that others were offered 
for sale in the capital. This naturally excited their indigna- 
tion and disgust to a high pitch, and he was in great danger of 
deposition. The excellent Bishop Scougal, however, inter- 
ceded so earnestly for him, on account of his youth and inex: 
perience (being only twenty-three), that the Primate and 
others consented to a milder sentence. He was compelled to 
appear before them and ask pardon on his knees, and was then 
dismissed with a severe reprimand. Though his natural confi- 
dence forsook him so completely, when taxed with his false- 
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hood and treachery, that he was overwhelmed with confusion 
and unable to utter a word in his defence, it is manifest that he 
had fully regained it when he penned the account in “ His 
Own Times.” We may as well mention another instance of 
his inconsistency before we dismiss him. He published, in 
1672, a Vindication of the Church and State of Scotland, and 
dedicated it to the Duke of Lauderdale, in a strain of high- 
flown eulogium. But soon afterwards the Duke fell into dis- 
grace, and then Burnet drew a very different character of him, 
alleging, in excuse, that what had since happened had given 
him very different thoughts. Disinterested and enlightened 
individual ! 

The Covenanters, in Kircudbright and the parts adjacent, 
became so turbulent and violent in the course of this year, that 
Sir James Turner was ordered there with a small force consist- 
ing of 120 foot and 30 horse. His business was to collect the 
fines imposed by the Government, and in this pleasant duty it 
is more than probable that the military license of the period 
was indulged in by the soldiers. The disturbances were 
quelled for the present, but broke out anew the next year with 
greater violence. Turner was again sent with a force of the 
same amount, which Presbyterian writers magnify into an 
army, to give more eclat to their proceedings. He made Dum- 
fries his headquarters, and was there in November, when an 
insurrection commenced, and he was made prisoner, having 
only sixty men with him at the time. He has left a very 
amusing and graphic account of his adventures while in the 
hands of the “dear brethren.” At first they were about to 
hang him, as a persecutor of the saints and violator of the Sab- 
bath-day, in that “he had hindered precious souls from hearing 
their lawful pastors among the hills and woods, and forced 
them to go to church to hear dumb dogs.” Then he was gener- 
ously promised his life on condition that he would sign the 
Covenant, but this, of course, he rejected with scorn. Finally 
they concluded to keep him as a hostage, and he was not res- 
cued till the suppression of the insurrection. One specimen of 
the profanity and blasphemy of their preachers is so peculiar 
that we are compelled to quote it :—“ It fell,” says Turner, “ to 
Mr. Robinson to ask the blessing, who said one of the most 
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bombastic graces that I ever heard in my life. He summoned 
Almighty God, very imperiously, to be their secondary, for that 
was his language :—“ And if,” said he, “ Thou wilt not be our 
secondary, we will not fight for Thee at all, for it is not our 
cause but Thy cause ; and if Thou will not fight for our cause 
and Thy own cause, we are not obliged to fight for it.” 

The insurgents having gathered to the number of about 3000 
advanced to Lanark, and there renewed the Covenant, and 
published a manifesto, in which they modestly promised sub- 
mission to the King, on condition that Presbyterianism was 
reéstablished, and their preachers were restored to their former 
parishes. Here, too, Turner’s fate again came under consid- 
eration. He escaped death by one vote. Plundering and 
robbing they marched with diminished forces on the capital 
under the command of a Col. Wallace. But they were out- 
marched aud out-manceuvred. Gen. Thomas Dalzell, a stern 
cavalier, and distinguished in the Muscovite service, by a rapid 
cross march put himself with a force of 1000 men between 
them and Edinburgh. Perplexed and dispirited they fell back, 
and took up a badly chosen position on the Pentland Hills. 
Here, on the 20th November, they were attacked by Dalzell, 
made a stout resistance for afew minutes, and were then broken 
and fled. Some forty were killed, and about 140 made prison- 
ers, and among them were several preachers. This defeat entirely 
quenched the rising flame for the present. The prisoners were 
taken to Edinburgh, examined before the Privy Council, and 
committed for trial. Having been found guilty, some were 
executed at Edinburgh, and others in different parts of the scene 
of the insurrection. Many were offered their lives, on condition 
of renouncing the Covenant, and saying “ God save the King,” 
but this was refused by all but four, so far gone were they in 
fanaticism and delusion. 

Of course all these misguided men are extolled by Presby- 
terian mythologists to the rank of martyrs. It is sad to see in 
these days of pretended Bible light and knowledge, that those 
who thus prostitute that sacred name are entirely ignorant of 
the teachings of Holy Writ against rebellion, heresy, and 
schism. 


Among those who suffered the extreme penalty of the law 
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was Hugh MacKail, a young Presbyterian preacher. He has 
met with unusual commiseration, because on his examination 
he was put to the cruel torture of the boot, to extort a confes- 
sion as to the leaders’ motives, and objects of the insurrection, and 
endured it with the most astonishing fortitude. Of his guilt, 
however, there can be no question. He had joined the insur- 
gents, preached a flaming sermon about Pharaoh, Haman, and 
Judas (symbolizing Charles, Lauderdale, and Sharp), but quit- 
ted them the day before the battle, because he had been unable to 
endure the fatigue of the march, says one of his apologists. He 
met his death without flinching, glorying in the bad cause for 
which he suffered, and indulging in the wildest rhapsody on 
the scaffold, as though he were a martyr for the Christian faith. 
We have another instance how the extremes of Popery and ultra- 
Protestantism meet in the fact, that the writers of both parties 
delight in heralding the deeds of traitors and assassins, and 
recording their enthusiastic ravings as though they were the 
dictates of inspiration. 

We must here point out some unscrupulous falsifications on 
the part of Hetherington, which are deserving of the severest 
reprobation. He charges the Primate with presiding at the 
condemnation of this wretched man, and the other prisoners, 
and inflicting the torture upon them. But it is shown that 
though the Archbishop presided at the Council, during the 
absence of Rothes, the Lord High Commissioner, and that he 
directed the measures to be adopted for the suppression of the 
rebellion ; yet, that the Earl had returned when the prisoners 
were brought to the capital, and had resumed the presidency 
at the Council Board. Moreover the Bishops and clergy 
presented petitions that mercy might be shown to the unhappy 
men, and the Bishop of Edinburgh, returning good for evil, fed 
them plentifully from his own kitchen. Further it is shown ~ 
clearly, that the Primate was at St. Andrew’s during the trial 
of MacKail, and took no part init whatever. Hetherington 
charges also, that the Archbishop of Glasgow brought a letter 
from the King, ordering that no more executions should take 
place, which was received by Sharp before the death of 
MacKail, but that he refused to call a council to receive it, and 
thus that these two prelates are accessory to the death of that 
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“ guiltless young man,” by the wilful suppression of the royal 
mandate. This story is carefully examined by Stephen, and its 
inconsistency and groundlessness abundantly demonstrated. 

The Covenanters having been thus unsuccessful in public 
insurrection, next bethought themselves of the pious opinion of 
John Knox, as to the lawfulness of tyrannicide, and proceeded 
to try their hands at private assassination. The agent in this 
godly scheme was one John Mitchell, described by Wodrow as 
“a, preacher of the Gospel, and a youth of much zeal and piety ;” 
though it seems his piety had not, some time before, prevented 
his holding criminal intercourse with the wife of the gardener 
of the family in which he held a situation. On the 11th of 
July, 1668, the Primate-was sitting in his carriage, in one of 
the streets of Edinburgh, and Bishop Honeyman, of Orkney, 
was getting into it. Mitchell, disguised by an old wig, 
advanced and discharged a heavily-loaded pistol at the Arch- 
bishop. The charge missed him, however, and took effect in 
the left arm of Bishop Honeyman. Though not fatal immedi- 
ately, the wound was very severe ; the arm had to be opened 
every year by a surgeon, and it finally caused his death. The 
assassin made his escape to Holland for the time, but, as we 
shall presently see, did not for that cheat the gallows. The 
jubilation of the Covenanters was great, and the sufferings of 
the Bishop were a fine theme for jesting and ribaldry. He had 
made himself obnoxious to them by his “Survey” (or review) 
of a scurrilous publication, entitled Wapthali, written in defence 
of the Covenant and of insurrection; and consequently his 
wound was styled a visitation of the Divine vengeance. 

An attempt of a very different kind was made this same year, 
and happily it met with no better success. Leighton, Bishop 
of Dunblane, submitted a plan which he fondly hoped would 
have the effect of reconciling the malcontents to the Church. 
It simply consisted in stripping the Bishops of all their legiti- 
mate and inherent powers, and making them little more than 
Presbyterian moderators. If a negative was required to any 
measure concerning the Church, it was to be exercised by the 
King, or some layman authorized by him. Such a proposition 
shows doubtless an amiable spirit, but it also shows a very 
great ignorance of the constitution of the Christian Church, 
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and of the inalienable powers and prerogatives appertaining 
to the Episcopal office. Even Lauderdale rejected the proposi- 
tion, as being a complete overthrow of the Church as estab- 
lished by law. 

The next year (1669), however, an Indulgence was concocted 
and promulgated by the Privy Council. This notable scheme 
provided that in vacant parishes some of the best disposed of 
the expelled ministers might be settled without submitting to 
the ecclesiastical authority of the Diocese. Those who were 
subsequently collated by the diocesan, and attended the Church 
Synods and Presbyteries, were to receive the stipends of their 
respective parishes; if not so collated, &c., they were only 
allowed the use of the “manse” and glebe, together with an 
allowance to be named by the Privy Council. Various pro- 
visions were added to provide against their withdrawing parish- 
ioners from neighbouring churches, and celebrating baptisms 
and performing other rites and offices for them. Some of the 
moderate order availed themselves of this Indulgence, and con- 
sequently hecame the butt of the enmity and railing of those 
whose religion was the Covenant, and whose creed was rebel- 
lion. 

But a severer blow was in store for the Church, when the 
Parliament met in November, 1669. The Privy Council had 
acted illegally in the matter of the Indulgence, since they had 
violated several acts for the establishment of the Church, and 
they feared the consequences. Sharp knew of the coming plan, 
and in his opening sermon he vindicated the spiritual powers 
of the Church, showed the futility of the Papal and Presbyte- 
rian claims to supremacy, and exposed the unwarranted pre- 
tensions to ecclesiastical domination which the councillors of 
the King were setting up. His warnings were of course-un- 
heeded, and the Assertory Act was passed; the most monstrous 
piece of legislation on religious matters which had disgraced 
Great Britain since the days of Harry the Eighth. It is enti- 
tled, “An act for asserting his Majesty’s supremacy over all 
persons and in all causes ecclesiastical,” and declared that “ the 
ordering and disposal of the external government and policy 
of the Church, doth properly belong to his Majesty and his 
successors, as an inherent right of the Crown; and that his 
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Majesty and his successors may settle, enact, and emit such con- 
stitutions, acts, and orders concerning the administration of the 
external government of the Church, and the persons employed 
in the same, and concerning all ecclesiastical meetings and mat- 
ters to be proposed and determined therein, as they in their 
royal wisdom shall see fit”: and all preceding acts contrary 
to this were rescinded, and made null and void. Burnet 
charges that Lauderdale had a deep design in passing this ini- 
quitous measure, namely, the ingratiating himself with the Duke 
of York, the next heir to the crown, and an avowed Papist. 
He died before that event happened, and so far missed his aim ; 
but James II., as we shall see, was prompt to avail himself of 
the weapon which treachery had put into his hands. It is also 
asserted that Lauderdale interpolated the words “ecclesiastical 
matters,” after the bill had passed, but before it was touched 
with the sceptre. 

Another act was intended to defend the clergy from the 
dttacks of the Covenanters, who in the more turbulent parts of 
the country, were in the habit of breaking into their houses by 
night, beating them, their wives and children (like the Sepoys), 
and destroying their property. Some were assaulted on the 
highway with pistols and other deadly weapons, and subjected 
to the most degrading brutalities. The parishes were made 
liable for the injuries inflicted, if their perpetrators could not 
be discovered; and penalties were imposed on those who 
refused to pay the ministers’ stipends. These statutes, though 
most just in themselves, were artfully employed to increase the 
hostility to the Church. 

The Assertory Act was not suffered to remain a dead letter. 
Archbishop Burnet had incurred the displeasure of Lauderdale 
and other influential councillors for several reasons. He had 
gone to London after the battle on Pentland Hills, remon. 
strated against the severity with which the prisoners were 
treated, and urged the King to show the utmost leniency that 
could be afforded. He, with his clergy in synod assembled, had 
also remonstrated against the Indulgence, as both illegal and 
unwise, and given some substantial reasons why it should not 
be granted. He had also exposed the insidious attempts of the 
Earl of Tweedale for subverting the Church and restoring the 
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Covenanters to the power they had so long usurped and abused. 
Hence, by an arbitrary stretch of power, he had been suspended 
before the late meeting of Parliament, and ordered to keep 
himself to his diocese “till his offences were considered,” in 
order that he might not be present and oppose the passage of 
the Act. That the iniquity might be perfected, he was now 
deprived by a Royal letter, and allowed to retire on a pension. 
This retirement lasted for four years, and he was then restored 
to his see. 

Some forty of the Presbyterians availed themselves of the 
Indulgence, and were settled in different parishes; some, how- 
ever, with a protest that “they had received their ministry from 
Christ, with full prescription from Him, for regulating them 
therein, and in the discharge thereof accountable to Him ;” 
but promising that they “ would now, having obtained the free 
exercise of their ministry, behave themselves as loyal subjects, 
and pray God to bless his Majesty and Council for their 
moderation.” But now they were assailed by “the sincerer 
sort,” who termed the Indulgencea snare, and bitterly denounced 
the Indulged for their backsliding, carnality, and self-seeking. 
They termed them “ King’s curates,” as they had the established 
clergy “ Bishop’s curates ;” and called them “dumb dogs,” and 
all the other genteel names contained in their exquisite vocab- 
ulary. They became bolder and more violent in their conven- 
ticles, and new acts became necessary to restrain them. The 
handful of regular forces in the Kingdom, and bodies of militia 
were employed from time to time to disperse them, and often 
light skirmishes ensued on their resistance, and a few were 
wounded, and even killed, on both sides. Troops were quar- 
tered in the more refractory districts, and it must be candidly 
allowed that there was a sad deficiency of christian love between 
them and the malcontents. 

Among these Acts, one entitled the Conventicle Act, passed in 
1670, stands conspicuous for its severity. It forbid any expelled 
minister to hold any religious meeting, except in their own 
house, and for their own family, and none others were tobe 
present: every landed proprietor found guilty of violating the 
act, to be fined one-fourth of his or her annual rental, and 
persons of inferior condition in proportion : every field preacher 
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who disobeyed the act was to be punished with death and con- 
fiscation of goods. Of course the prelates are charged with 
procuring the passage of this and similar statutes, but we find 
that Archbishop Sharp, and the Bishops of Galloway, Aber- 
deen, Brechin, Caithness, and Dunblane, were all that attended 
this session, and that they all opposed the act as too severe. 

But when we ask what these “innocent” field preachers did, 
we are enlightened with the following precious teaching from 
one Carstairs, who had taken refuge in Holland, but sent “a 
savoury testimony to the Saints” in Scotland. “It seems it is 
coming to a pitched battle between Michael and his angels and 
the dragon and his angels there. Angels of Michael, fight and 
stand fast—quit yourselves like men under the colours and 
conduct of such a Captain-general, and so noble and renowned 
a quarrel, wherein and in whom it were better, if possible, to 
be ruined, than to reign with his enemies, if all Casars.” 
Another, named John Blackadder, proclaimed in a sermon at 
Galashiels, that “to pay cess to Charles II. was fo offer sacrifice 
to devils ;” and in another, at Kelso, he impiously said :—* Ask 
any old, dying woman if she had any evidence of salvation? 
She will tell you, ‘I hope so, for I believe the Apostles’ Creed, 
IT am taken with the Lord’s Prayer, I know my duty to be the 
ten Commandments.’ But I tell you, sirs, these are but old, 
rotten wheelbarrows to carry souls to hell. These are but idols 
that the false prelates’ curates have set up to obstruct the 
Covenant and the work of God in the land.” Such rant and 
blasphemy are extolled by their admirers in modern days as 
the very embodiment of the Gospel! It must be mentioned, 
also, as a proof how circumstances alter cases, that the Con- 
venticle Act, limited to three years in Charles II.’s time, was 
revived in 1746, against the peaceable and orderly clergy of the 
Episcopal Church, and continued in force for several (40) years, 
and that with the approbation of the then dominant Presby- 
terians. 

Bishop Leighton was appointed administrator of the Diocese 
of Glasgow, and remained there until 1674. His rule was not 
very successful. When the clergy complained to him of the 
cruelties and outrages they were suffering from the ferocious 
people among whom they had to minister, he very coolly recom- 
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mended them to have recourse to prayers and tears, a remedy 
which they had already exhausted, and which only excited the 
merriment of their persecutors. He coquetted with the Pres- 
byterians and made offers of large concessions, but his leniency 
and moderation met with no response, but that of hostility ; 
and his well meant efforts were denounced as snares, Satanic 
delusions, and even as persecutions. He held some conferences 
with one Hutchison and others, who were reputed more sensi- 
ble and moderate than the rest, but while he was flattering 
himself with the fond opinion that he had made a great impres- 
sion, he received the curt reply —‘t We are not free in conscience 
to close with the propositions made by the Bishop of Dumblane 
as satisfactory.” At one of these conferences his nose happened 
to bleed, and this was trumpeted forth as a Divine testimonial 
of the badness of hiscause. Leighton then undertook a mission 
through the more disaffected portions of the Diocese, in com- 
pany with some of his Presbyters, and preached on the nature 
and constitution of the Christian Church ; but whatever good 
effects were produced for the time, they were speedily dispelled 
by visits from their own factious and noisy teachers. These 
enlightened souls “were debarred by an imperious conscience 
from entering into any terms of composition with the impure 
spirit which had issued from the bottomless pit, and was blast- 
ing their goodly Zion, and they dreaded the condemnation of 
Saul in the war of Amalek, should they spare any part of the 
Babylonish system from utter extirpation.” By these abortive 
attempts Leighton exposed himself to the well founded censures 
of his brother Churchmen, and he found it necessary to make 
the following declaration at the close of the conferences :— 
My sole object has been to secure peace and to advance the 
interests of true religion. In following up this object I have 
made several proposals, which I am fully sensible, involved 
great diminutions of the just rights of Episcopacy. Yet since 
all Church power is intended for edification, and not for 
destruction, I thought that in our present circumstances, Epis- 
copacy might do more for the prosperity of Christ’s Kingdom 
by relaxing some of its just pretensions, than it could by keeping 
hold of all its rightful authority. It is not from any mistrust 
of the soundness of our cause that I have offered these abate- 
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ments ; for I am well convinced that Episcopacy has subsisted 
from the apostolic ages of the Church. Perhaps I may have 
wronged my own order in making such large concessions ; but 
the unerring Discerner of hearts will justify my motives, and I 
hope ere long to stand excused with my own brethren. You 
have thought fit to reject our overtures without assigning any 
reason for the rejection, and without suggesting any healing 
measures in the room of ours. The continuance of the divisions 
through which religion languishes must consequently lie at 
your door. Before God and man I wash my hands of whatever 
evils may result from the rupture of this treaty. I have done 
my utmost to repair the temple of the Lord, and my sorrow 
will not be embittered by compunction, should a flood of mis- 
eries hereafter rush in through the gap you have refused to 
assist me in closing.” We have quoted this at length to show 
the goodness of heart of this excellent prelate, and also his 
want of practical wisdom. Concessions only emboldened the 
insolent faction with which he had to deal: offer them an inch 
and forthwith they demanded an ell. Leighton soon got wearied 
of his troublesome office, for which he found himself unfitted, 
and resigned in 1674. He then changed his residence to Eng- 
land, and lived in retirement and peace the rest of his days. 
Archbishop Burnet was restored to Glasgow in September of 
the same year. 

In 1673 that “pious young man” James Mitchell returned 
to Scotland privately, married, and hired a tobacconist’s shop 
in Edinburgh, close to the Primate’s residence. It soon 
became a receptacle of many of the worst characters of his 
sect, and he resumed his plan for the assassination of the 
Primate. Having attracted suspicion, from the strangeness 
of his appearance, “being a lean, hollow-cheeked man, of a 
truculent countenance, and the air of an assassin,” he was 
arrested. ‘Two loaded pistols were found on him, and he was 
conveyed to the Archbishop’s palace. A crowd accompanied 
him, but as soon as Sharp set eyes upon him, he exclaimed, 
“You are the man!” so firmly had his features been impressed 
on his memory. He confessed his guilt before a committee of 
the Privy Council, but when brought to trial, in February, 
1674, he retracted it, and was committed, a close prisoner, to 
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the Bass Rock. Here he remained till January, 1678, when he 
was again tried, and the long-defrauded gallows obtained its 
dues. In his papers he justifies his attempt, as directed by the 
Spirit of God, and adduces the example of Phinehas in killing 
Cosbi and Zimri, and the law in Deuteronomy commanding * 
false prophets to be put to death. He, too, has been canonized 
by the Covenanters. 

After the adjournment of Parliament in 1674, Lauderdale 
tried another plan for reconciling the Covenanters, to wit: 
announcing a general pardon to all resorters to conventicles 
previous to that day (May 4th). This extreme measure failed en- 
tirely of any good effect. It was interpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness and fear : the seditious field-preachers became more violent 
than ever, and conventicles abounded, to the great discomfort 
of the peaceable and well-disposed. Welsh, and others of the 
same stamp, forcibly entered some of the parish churches in 
Fife, and held forth in them. The evil spirit extended to Edin- 
burgh, and in June a mob of women, headed by a daughter of 
Johnstone of Warriston, made an attempt on the Archbishop’s 
life, as he was going to the Council; and he was only saved 
from serious injury, and perhaps death, by the address of Lord 

Rothes, who was in his company. When Lauderdale found 
that his clemency had been thus requited, he complained to the 
King, and received a royal letter ordering the laws to be 
enforced with all possible energy. A committee of the Privy 
Council, on which were the Primate and State officers. was 
appointed to inquire into the alleged offences ; warrants were 
issued for the apprehension of Welsh, Blackadder, and other 
notorious criminals, and fines were imposed on the towns, par- 
ishes, and individuals who had connived at the conventicles. 
Thus Edinburgh was fined £100 for allowing the Covenanters 
to seize on Magdalen chapel for two Sundays, to be levied from 
those who were present at the outrage. Several heritors were 
fined heavily for “harbouring ” the field-preachers ; and orders 
were given to hold the military forces in England and Ireland 
in readiness to march into Scotland should their presence be 
required. 

In 1675 Bishops Ramsay of Dunblane, and Lawrie of Bre- 
chin, with some presbyters of Edinburgh and Leith, busied 
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themselves in getting up a demand for a WVational Synod “ for 
considering the disorders in the Church.” The other Bishops 
were averse from the design, especially the Primate, and he 
exerted himself with the King to prevent it. This excited the 
ire of Ramsay, and he addressed a long and intemperate letter 
to Sharp, for which, in August, he was, by the King’s com- 
mand, brought before a council of Bishops at St. Andrews. 
Ramsay conducted himself with some violence, and demanded 
a convocation of the whole clergy to judge of his case. He 
afterwards gave in his answers, and it appears he was sus- 
pended, and ordered to the Isles as a residence ; but as, soon 
afterwards, he apologized and submitted, he was restored to 
his office and diocese. Four Presbyters, Cant, Turner, Hender- 
son, and Hamilton, who had also been suspended for turbu- 
lence and refractory conduct, made their submission, and were 
released from ecclesiastical censure. About this time, too, 
the Quakers were proceeded against, under the Acts against 
Private Conventicles, and were treated with some severity. 
In 1677 Robert Barclay addressed a very moderate and sensible 
letter to the Primate, pointing out the great difference between 
them and the Covenanters—they following the dictates of their 
conscience, and leading quiet and orderly lives, in obedience 
to the Government; the latter “believing not only military 
resistance just to protect themselves against authority, but also 
an offensive endeavour to turn out their superiors, and establish 
themselves in their overthrow, both lawful and laudable, as their 
practice hath sufficiently demonstrated.” The Primate was so much 
pleased with this letter, that he procured the remission of the 
sentence against the Quakers and their release from prison. 
The beneficial effect of his interposition was hindered for a 
time by the folly of some few of the sect, but after two or 
three years they remained altogether unmolested. 

As we have given an instance of the fury of some of the 
Covenanting viragoes in their attack on the Primate, it is fair 
we should reverse the shield and give an instance of the spirit 
and firmness displayed by a Church woman, Anne Keith, the 
wife of Mr. Patrick Smythe, of Methven in Perth. A large 
party came on his grounds, on the 19th October, 1678, to hold 
a conventicle, while the proprietor was absent. As this 
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exposed him to a heavy fine, if permitted, his courageous wife 
determined to send them about their business. She collected 
an armed body, from her relatives and tenants, sixty in num- 
ber, and advanced against the insurgents in person, holding a 
drawn sword in her right hand, and a light horseman’s piece 
cocked in her left. Although the enemy were ten times the 
number of her followers, the determination of the lady, and 
the skill with which she took up her position, produced a whole- 
some effect, and the conventiclers retired, after some parleying, 
vowing, however, to return the next Lord’s-day with a much 
larger force. Unfortunately we have no further record, but 
we presume they did not return ; as the lady writes she had sum- 
moned a solemn court of vassals and tenants, well armed, to 
meet on that day at 8 o’clock in the morning, to the number 
of 500 men and boys, and had also sent to Edinburgh for two 
small brass field-pieces. ‘“ My blessed love,” she says, “ comfort 
yourself in this—if the fanatics chance to kill me, it shall not 
be for nought. I was wounded for our gracious King, and 
now, in the strength of the Lord of Heaven, I'll hazard my 
person with the men I may command, before these rebels rest 
where ye have power.” Would that the men had been ani- 
mated with the spirit of this valiant daughter of the Church! 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The History of the Church of England. By J. B.S. Carwiruen, B.D., late 
of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford. Second Edition. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
Imported and for sale by D. Dana, Jr., New York. 

Few books of the kind have fallen in our way, of a more attractive and 
edifying description than Carwirnen’s History of the Church of England. 
The work is in two duodecimo volumes, of something over 600 pages each, 
printed with good forcible type, and on clear, strong, handsome paper; not, 
indeed, in the best style of English books, but in a style seldom equalled by 
the American press. 

A history of the English Church at once sound, safe, and popular; with- 
out either the naked dryness of an abridgment, or the tedious dispersedness 
of local and technical details; the selection and grouping of the materials 
being such as to convey a just impression of the whole subject, and so com- 
plicated with the graces of thought and diction as to make the reader linger 
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and reflect, even while inviting and drawing him onward ; such a history we 
have long thought an important desideratum in the literature of the Church. 
Certainly we cannot say that Mr. Carwituen has accomplished al/ that falls 
within the scope of such a work: probably this will never be done by any 
one man: but he has come much nearer our idea of what such a work ought 
to be than anything else we have seen. It will not be amiss to begin by 
giving some account of the author and of the performance. 

The Rev. J. B.S. Carwirnen was the son of the Rev. Witt1am Car- 
WITHEN, rector of the parish at Manaton, Devon ; was born at the parsonage 
on the 10th of April, 1781; went through the preparatory studies under his 
father at the Totnes Grammar School; was entered at St. Mary's Hall, 
Oxford, in February, 1796, took the degree of B.A. in February, 1800, of 
M.A. in July, 1803, and proceeded to that of B.D. in November, 1825. He 
was ordained to the Deaconate in September, 1803, to the Priesthood in 
August, 1805, and in September, 1810, was, on presentation by the Dean of 
Salisbury, licensed to the Perpetual Curacy of Sandhurst, Berks, and, in 
1814, to that of Frimley, Hunts, an adjoining parish, having been presented 
thereto by the Rev. Henry Leg, rector of Ash. As evidence of his high 
standing as a scholar and a thinker, it is enough to mention that he was 
appointed to preach the Bampton Lectures in 1809, and to serve as one of the 
Select Preachers in Michaelmas Term, 1812. The main bent and current of 
his mind is indicated in the title prefixed to his Bampton Lectures; which 
title runs thus: “ A View of the Brahminical Religion in its Confirmation 
of the Truth of Sacred History, and its Influence on the Moral Character.” 
Respecting Mr. Carwituen himself, it must suffice to add, that he was mar- 
ried in February, 1822, to Harrier Exizasern, widow of the Rev. A. S. 
Fauiknor, and “ went to his rest,” at the Vicarage of Sandhurst, on the 
24th of February, 1832. 

His History of the Church of England, of which the present is a second 
edition, was originally written and issued in two parts. The first part, bring- 
ing the narrative down to the Restoration in 1660, was published in two 
volumes in 1829. The second part, extending from the Restoration to the 
Revolution of 1688, was published in one volume in 1833. In the present 
edition, which comes from the superb house of J. H. Parker, Oxford, the 
two parts are united, and form one continuous whole. It should be further 
noted, that in his first chapter the author presents a brief, rapid, well-wrought 
sketch of the English Church, under three heads: first, from the time of 
AvcusTINE down to the Norman Conquest ; second, from the Conquest to 
the reign of King Jonny ; third from Magna Charta to the Reformation. In 
the second chapter he makes a general survey of the state of Europe, of Eng- 
land, and of the Church, at the opening of the 16th century. From thence 
his narrative strikes right into the preliminariés of the Reformation, and flows 
on in smooth and equitable proportion through all the great passages of the 
Church, till it reaches the assigned limit. As showing how the work was 
regarded at the time of its first appearance, it may be well to state that a 
higltly gifted writer, the Rev. E. Smepiry, reviewed the first two volumes in 
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the British Critic for January, 1830. In the course of his article, the 
reviewer speaks of the author thus: “He partakes in no degree of that 
puling liberalism which, through want of ability to apply any accurate scale 
of measurement to the comparative height of objects before us, adopts the 
short and easy method of reducing them all to the same flat, dull, and undis- 
tinguishing level.” Again, on the appearance of the third volume, in 1833, 
the British Critic had a second article from the same pen, w'ierein the writer 
speaks as follows: “In fidelity of narrative, in accuracy of judgment, and 
in soundness of principle, this posthumous volume deservedly claims full 
brotherhood with its elders. . . . . . Sober facts and sedate argument 
are the guides which Mr. CarwirnEen has chosen; and under their pilotage 
he has framed a work forming a most honourable monument to his own 
memory as a well-read historian, a sound divine, and a charitable Christian.” 

After all this, it may seem superfluous, if not impertinent, to add any com- 
mendation of our own. Yet we cannot well forbear to say, that we have 
found the book altogether delightful and very instructive in the reading. 
Authentic in matter, sound in doctrine, calm and moderate in statement, 
comprehensive in view, judicious in arrangement, easy, graceful, mellow, and 
varied in style, it presents, to our mind, such a combination of attractions as 
is not often to be found in that species of composition. Firmly self-possessed 
and selfmoving, yet at the same time duly inspired with his subject, the author, 
though without making any boast of it, steers commendably clear of all those 
extremes which in our day have been aggravated into such screaming and 
howling conflict. The author evidently knew how to be just and true to the 
cause of the Church, without being false or unjust to any other good cause : 
his book, therefore, is free alike from Puritanical and from Papistical teach- 
ing; from Erastianism and from rebellion; he never pushes the claim of the 
Church or the Priesthood to the strangling of that civil liberty wherein 
Order presides ; but writes in the spirit of a sober and considerate loyalty to 
all the powers ordained by Gop for the good of man. In fine, the work 
everywhere bears marks of a mild, gentle, benignant temper, and at the same 
time of having been written with a firm, fearless, upright, and straightforward 
hand. Of course a Church history has no right to blazon itself much with 
the “ pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war :” therefore, to be true to 
itself, it must needs forego those vulgar attractions that lie within the scope 
of secular history. Nevertheless, to men of calm thought and placid feeling, 
the work in hand is replete with a quiet beauty that will outcharm all the 
storm and tumult of military preparations and catastrophes. 

By way of specimen, we must content ourselves with producing a part of 
the noble description of that great sweet man, Ricnarp Hooker: 


If Hooker had not lived, it would have been incumbent on an historian of 
the English Church to have set forward the arguments of the other adversaries 
of Puritanism in full display and dilatation ; but the energy of Wurrerrt, the 
eloquence of Bancrorr, and the milduess of Saravia, are combined in that 
immortal work, Tuk EcciestasticaL Poniry. That this work is still considered 
as the stardard to which the Church of England may confidently appeal. as exbib- 
iting the true settled, and catholic priaciples of the Euglish Reformation, is an 
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unanswerable proof of its excellence. It derives no adventitious weight from 
the character or circumstances of its author, nor from its accommodation to the 
prejudices of a particular age. Never was any work less indicative of its 
author’s character: HookER was of a temper artless, retiring, and contempla- 
tive, remarkable for his ignorance of the world, and his unsuspecting simplicity ; 
but the £cclesiastical Polity is the performance of a man who had attentively 
studied, and therefore could accurately develop, the motives of human actions ; 
it is the performance of a keen and penetrating observer of popular opinions 
and of passing events; and the style possesses the graphic distinctness of one 
who has mingled in the business of life. His description of the Puritans is one 
of the most vivid and masterly portraits which was ever drawn by a human 
en. 

7" It is not the erudition of Hooker, for in erudition he bas been surpassed ; it 
is that comprehensive intellect which was not warped or fettered by prejadice ; 
it is the intense piety by which that powerful intellect was chastened and 
refined, which has given perpetuity to his writings. His Heclestastical Polity was 
suggested by the theological controversies of his own times; butit is still read 
when those controversies are forgotten, and its perusal is not confined to mere 
theologians. Though all his writings are controversial, yet they have the 
point of controversy without its venom. The vein of animated piety, which 
insinuates itself into the body of his argument, has not transmuted bis materials, 
but has conferred on them consistence and durability. Calumny, whether 
directed against his person, or his opinions, could never provoke his Christian 
meekness into anger, and still less into recrimination. The spirit which dic- 
tated the following sentence, in reply to one of bis opponents, was ever pres- 
ent: “ Your next argument consists of railing and reasons; to your railing I 
say nothing, to your reasons, I say what follows.” 

Whatever treatment Hooxrr might bave experienced from the malice and the 
envy of his contemporaries, yet his posthumous fame was not slow, though 
imperceptible in its progress. Though no writer combatied the Romanists with 
greater success, yet, to their honour, they have liberally celebrated his praise. 
The encomium of a Roman Pontiff might have been inscribed on his tomb: 
“There is no learning that this man hath not searched into, nothing too hard 
for his understanding ; this man indeed deserves the name of an author; his 
books will get reverence by age, for there is in them such seeds of eternity, that 
they shall remain till the last fire shall consume all learning.” 

From the subject matter of the Ecclesiastical Polity, a transition is naturally 
made to itsstyle. Campen,in praising the modesty and the other eminent qual- 
ities of Hooker, has expressed a wish that, for the honor of this kingdom, and 
the advantage of other nations, his work had been composed in the Latin lan- 
guage, on account of its universality. The English scholar, and the English 
divine will prefer its present garb, because it has conferred immortality on their 
native tongue. The Keclesiastical Polity, independently of its subject, and con- 
sidered merely as a composition, is, beyond comparison, the greatest work of 
the Elizabethan age. It is not from any predilection for the opinions of 
Hooker that his style will be preferred, not to his contemporaries, but to one 
who lived more than a generation after himn—to Mitton. The style of Hooker, 
when compared with that of MiLTon, possesses equal harmony, more dignity, 
and, which is strange to say. more courtliness. Hooker, though he bad not 
enjoyed, like Mitton, the advantages of foreign travel, was well acquainted 
with “seemly arts and affairs; he had a taste for painting, be had an exqui- 
site sense of music, and in the rhytkm of his periods may be detected the latent 
seeds of poetry. 

It is impossible to conclude these reflections without expressing the gratify- 
ing thought, that a work, whose existence must be coeval with the national lan- 
guage, is consecrated to the defense of Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND. 
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The Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D., First Professor in the Theological 
Semmary. at Princeton, New Jersey. By James W. Avexanoer, D.D. 


New York: Charles Scribner. 

This judicious and well-written biography has a twofold interest, in the his- 
torical aud religious life of its subject. In the latter relation, Dr. ALEXANDER 
was for nearly half a cenfury an influential instructor, profoundly versed in the 
various departments of theology. with particular reference to. Biblical inter- 
pretation and criticism of the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures ; deliver- 
ing his lectures at a seat of learning of which he may be said to have been the 
founder, as he started with it alone in its infancy till it grew up with an 
increase of professors and students. The Theological Seminary of Princeton, 
the organization of which is independent of the College of Princeton, was 
established by an act of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
1812, when Dr. ALEXANDER was called from his congregation at Philadelphia, 
to fill his first chair. He had previously been the head of the similar school of 
instruction at Hampden Sidney in Virginia, and, carrying back his history, 
we find him in his youth, brought up in the central valley of that State, under 
the country influences of the old Western revolutionary era, with a leaning 
upon the traditions of the old world in the Scotch Presbyterian associations 
and observances of the region It is a curious circumstance in the life of a 
man, who was to present a constant model of exemplary piety, and give 
laws, at a seminary of theology, to a considerable portion of the religious 
world, that his earliest instructions in the ancient languages should be received 
from a youth who had been exiled from the wickedness of London as a con- 
vict, transported to America, according to one of the usages of goad old King 
Gerorce, and literally sold—the price of a felon, at the market for such com- 
modities at Baltimore. There this young man, Joun Rearpon, was bought 
by the father of ALExanDeER, ard transported to his country-place in Rock- 
bridge county. The intelligent farmer and trader had the good sense to per- 
ceive the availability of what book learning he possessed, and without taking 
the alarm professed by some theorists, at the connection of vice with knowl- 
edge, built up a log schoolhouse for him on his grounds, and collected the 
youth of the neighborhood under his authority. It does not appear that he 
taught thieving or burglary. On the contrary, he was a good citizen of his 
new State, enlisting among the revolutionary forces, when enemies were in the 
field, and suffering in the cause repeated wounds from the bayonets and sabres 
of TarLETon’s men, which left him on the field for dead. Jack Rearpon, 
unfitted for the musket, was preserved to wield again the ferula over the child- 
hood of Virginia. 

The first thirty years of ALExaNDER’s life were passed in a region, every 
mile of which is historic ground, and among people, almost every one of whom 
is at least a local celebrity, if not known to American fame. He lived among 
the old Virginia gentlemen, who appear to have had as great respect for books 
as for horses ; he was one of the army of missionary preachers whose eloquence 
sounded through the valleys of the State; he was of the Presbyterians and 
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among the Churchmen; he heard Patrick Henry speak, and bring to the 
bar the same order of eloquence with which his friend Joun Biatr Surrn had 
invigorated the appeals of the pulpit. Every one has heard of James Wap- 
DELL, the blind preacher, whom Wirt has celebrated in the British Spy. It 
was ALExaNDER’s good fortune one day, as he was travelling on horseback 
and meditating which of two roads he should take, at a fork, to choose the 
one which led to that preacher’s house, where he found a young lady of beauty, 
his daughter, whom he married, and with whom he lived happily the remainder 
of a long life. 

The traits of manners of the time and country of Old Virginia are very 
happily delineated, as they presented themselves to a young itinerant clergy- 
man ; and they are sketched by his own pen, as reminiscences, when he looked 
back upon them with a secondary interest, which supplied the place of the 
original novelty. ALEXANDER was a metaphysieian, and knew how to analyze 
this feeling of the knowledge and wonder of the man superior to the instincts 
of the youth. In his remarks on the influence of the mountains about his 
early home upon his youthful character, he cannot trace any direct impres- 
sions of their poetry or sublimity, at least any consciousness of these things. 
“The love of the beauties of nature” he pronounces, in a passage which grows 
into a fine essay, to be “ slow in its development,” while he admits the animal 
sense of the sublime in wonder. It is when thought and experience and cul- 
ture work upon these brute materials in the mind, in after years, that poetry 
comes forth with all its subtle philosophy. Thus art goes on perfecting nature 
in the mind, and man is compensated by his superior enjoyments for the loss of 
his childhoad. : 

When our preacher leaves the self-made men of the wilderness, to travel 
among the learned and polished folk of the North, as he did in the very begin- 
ning of the century, visiting Nassau Hall and New York and Harvard, he is 
everywhere observant of the novelty of character. His reminiscences give us 
some very happy sketches of Samurn Srannore Smiru, the successor of 
Wirnerspoon at Princeton, of those famous New Englanders, Hopkins and 
Emmons, and one day, on his route to Hanover, of a plain man who has been 
talked of latterly as much as any of them. “ Passing from Massachusetts 
over the mountains of New Hampshire, he lodged within a few rods of the 
house of a farmer, the father of Danie, Wezster. The old gentleman came 
over to the tavern in the morning, and chatted for half an hour. Among 
other things, he said that he had a son at Dartmouth, who was about to take 
his bachelor’s degree. The father was large in frame, high-breasted and 
broad-shouldered, and, like his son, had heavy eyebrows. He was an affable 
man, of sound sense and considerable information, and expres-ed a wish that I 
might be acquainted with his son, of whom it was easy to see that he was 
proud.” , 

These notices will indicate the personal biographical notices of the volume, 

‘which is largely made up from Dr. ALEXANDER’s own manuscripts. As his 
was one of those healthy minds more apt to think of other people than himself, 
he has left on record materials of much value for the study of his period. 
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What should justly be said of his own faculties and the secret of his powers, 
his son, one of a family which inherits the father’s ability, usefulness, and 
serious purpose of life, the Rev. Dr. James W. ALexanper of this city, has 
wisely said in this memoir. He has discharged a difficult duty at once with 
reverence and ease, and given what is rare in religious biographies, a picture 
of the man as well as the clergyman. 


My Schools and Schoolmasters ; or, The Story of my Education. By Hucu 

Miter. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1857. 

The author of Old Red Sandstone, First Impressions of England, and other 
works of a mixed scientific and literary character, was a man of whom the 
public would willingly listen toa personal account, especially when his own 
hand wields the pen. After all, most people can write best about themselves, 
given, of course, a certain culture and faculty of writing at all. Literary 
autobiographies have been seldom failures. The taste, the instincts of men of 
genius are marked in the first commencement, and the memory of these early 
developments is cherished by those in whom they have appeared,—for each 
incident or effort has been a measure of strength and calculation of opportuni- 
ty for a step beyond. It is probable that most men know full well the means 
by which they have got on in the world, and would they take the pains of 
recording them in time, before they become undistinguished in the mass of 
circumstances, authors might give the history, not only of every composition, 
but almost of every verse and illustration. Any man who has watched the 
processes of his mind can detect many of the influences, by which his powers 
have been moulded. This is more particularly the case with what are called 
self-made men, who have not been quiet recipients of fortune, but have been on 
the look-out for her ladyship, and have noted well her bountiful garments,when 
she came in sight. Their lives have been less uniform than the course of those 
whose lot has been prescribed by inheritance. They have probably more to 
tell of external events, as well as internal emotions, for they have been more 
exposed to vicissitude and struggle. Hucu Miter has a story to tell, not a 
very wonderful one perhaps in incident, but the more useful on that account, 
because its lessons, deduced from opportunities which are common in the world, 
may be profitable to a great rumber of people. The son of a poor seafaring 
man, and devoted toa life of labour, which he steadily pursued, he has as 
everybody knows, become eminent asa geologist, an original observer, and a 
rare popular narrator of its scientific marvels; yet he tells us “there are few 
of the natural sciences, which do not lie quite as open to the working men of 
Britain and America as geology did to me.” .Find a boy of equal capacity 
and knack of observation, the essential qualifications of the remark, and this 
book should teach the lesson of industry and perseverance to bring opportuni- 
ties to results. 


It is a wide-awake story, full of intelligence and good humour—the latter a 
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standing requisite and not uncommon attendant of autobiographies: since a 
capacity for humour supplies the motive for such a work, and makes a pleasure 
of its toil. In the early portion, Hucu Mitxer’s reminiscences are of a bright, 
keen, perceptive boyhood. His recollections of his sea-going family, and their 
disturbed fortunes, the Scottish character and superstitions of his home at 
Cromarty are all distinct, and shrewdly narrated. The story of his school 
days is particularly well told, the master passion, the observation of nature 
cropping out at every turn. A sight from the school window disclosed 
knowledge which, as he remarks, every grammar school could not furnish. The 
passage is characteristic of his style: 


I quitted the dame’s schoo] at the end of the first twelvemonth, after master- 
ing that grand acquirement of ny life—the art of holding converse with books ; 
and was transferred straightforth to the grammar school of the parish, at which 
there attended at the time about a hundred and twenty boys, with a class of 
about thirty individuals more, much looked down upon by the others, and not 
deemed greatly worth the counting. seeing that it consisted of only Jussies. And 
here, too, the early individual development seems nicely correspondent with an 
early national one. In his depreciatory estimate of contemporary woman, the 
boy is always a true savage. The old parish school of the place had been 
nobly situated in a snug corner, between the parish churchyard and a thick 
wood ; and from the interesting centre which it formed, the boys, when tired of 
making dragon-horses of the erect head stones, or of leaping along the flat-laid 
memorials, from end to end of the graveyard. “ without touching grass,’’ could 
repair to the taller trees, and rise in the world by climbing among them. As, 
however, they used to encroach, on these latter occasions, upon the laird’s 
pleasure-grounds, the school had been removed ere my time to the sea-shore ; 
where, though there were neither tombstones nor trees, there were some balanc- 
ing advantages, of a kind which, perhaps, only boys of the old school could 
have adequately appreciated. As the school-windows fronted the opening of 
the Frith, not a vessel could enter the harbour that we did not see; and, 
improving through our opportunities, there was perhaps no educational institu- 
tion in the kingdom in which all sorts of barks and carvels, from the fishing 
yawl to the frigate, could be more correctly drawn on the slate, or where any 
defect in bulk or rigging, in some faulty delineation, was surer of being more 
justly and unsparingly criticized. Further, the town, which drove a great trade 
in salted pork at the time, had a killing-place not thirty yards from the school- 
door, where from eighty to a hundred pigs used sometimes to die for the general 
good in a single day ; and it wasa great matter to hear, at occasional intervals, 
the roar of death outside rising high over the general murmur within; or to be 
told by some comrade, returned from his five minutes’ leave of absence, that a 
hero of a pig had taken three blows of the hatchet ere it fell, and that even after its 
subjection to the sticking process, it had got hold of Jack Keddie’s hand in its 
mouth, and almost smashed his thumb. We learned, too, to know, from our 
signal opportunities of observation, not only a good deal about pig avatomy,— 
especially about the detached edible parts of the animal, such as the spleen and 
the pancreas, and at least one other very palatable viscus besides,—but became 
knowing also about the take and the curing of herrings. All the herring-boats 
during the fishing season passed our windows on their homeward way to the 
harbour ; and, from their depth in the water, we became skilful enough to pred- 
icate the number of crans aboard of each with wonderful judgment and correct- 
ness. In days of good general fishings, too, when the curing-yards proved too 
small to accommodate the quantities brought ashore, the fi-h used to be laid in 
glittering heaps opposite the schoolhouse door ; and an exciting scene that com- 
bined the bustle of the workshop with the confusion of the crowded fair, would 
straightway spring up within twenty yards of the forms at which we sat, greatly 
to our enjoyment, and, of course, not a little to our instruction. We could see, 
simply by peering over book or slate, the curers going about rousing their fish 
with salt, to counteract the eflects of the dog-day sun ; bevies of young women 
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employed as gutters, and horridly incarnadined with blood and viscera, squat- 
ting around the heaps, knife in hand, and plying with bu-y fingers their well- 
paid labours, at the rate of asixpence per hour; relays of heavily-laden _fish- 
wives bringing ever and anon fresh heaps of herrings in their creels; and out- 
side of all the coopers hammering as if for life and death—now tightening hoops, 
and now slackening them, and anon caulking with bulrush the leaky seams. [t 
is not every grammar school in which such lessons are taught as those. in which 
all were initiated, and in which all became in some degree accomplished, in the 
grammar school of Cromarty ! 

It was the fashion of this institution to celebrate an annual cock fight on 
the floor of the school, each scholar bringing his quota of birds. Young 
MILLER who appears to have always shown great steadiness and propriety of 
conduct commuted for sixpence and avoided the sport. It was another odd 
custom ef this school to levy a tax of peat on all the vessels which came into 
the little harbour with that commodity. The levy was of course resisted 
when it became a constant practice on the arrival of one of the craft to send 
forth a party of schoolboys to collect the income. One-half of these took up 
their station on the wharf, their pockets filled with stones, under cover of the 
full discharge of which, the remainder seized an oar, or a boat-hook, or some- 
thing portable, which was carried off in triumph to the school and deposited 
in the rafters by the master, to be redeemed by the payment of the customary 
allowance of peat. An heroic system of boyish education, of which one of 
the townsmen was afterward reminded, when he found himself boarding an 


enemy’s vessel, under protection of a well-directed fire from his British 
cruisers. 


A good specimen of the natural history anecdotes is a story of the author’s 


Uncle Sandy, an enterprising sawyer, who located his pits in well-sheltered 
rural places by the side of pleasant springs : 


He was a skilful crab and lobster fisher, and knew every hole and crannie, 
along several miles of rocky shore, in which the creatures were accustomed to 
shelter, with not a few of their own peculiarities of character. Contrary to the 
view taken by some of our naturalists, such as AGassiz, who held that the crab 
—a genus comparatively recent in its appearance in creation—is less embryotic 
in its character, and higher in its standing, than the more ancient lobster. my 
uncle regorded the lobster asa more intelligent animal than thecrab. The hole 
in which the lobster lodges has almost always two openings. he has said. through 
one of which it sometimes contrives to escape when the other is stormed by the 
fisher ; whercas the crab is usually content, like the “rat devoid of soul,”’ with 
a hole of only one opening ; and, besides, gets so angry in most cases with his 
assailant, as to become more bent on assault than escape, and so loses himself 
by sheer loss of temper. And yet the crab has, he used to add, some points of 
intelligence about him too. When, as sometimes happened, he got hold, in bis 
dark, narrow recess in the rock, of some luckless digit, my uncle showed me 
how that after the first tremendous squeeze, he began always to experiment 
upon what he had got, by alternately slackening and straitening his grasp. as if 
to ascertain whetber it had life in it, or was merely a piece of dead matter ; and 
that the only way to escape him, on these trying occasions, was to let the finger 
lie passively between his nippers, as if it were a bit of stick, or tangle ; when, 
apparently deeming it such, he weuld be sure to let it go; whereas, on the 
least attempt to withdraw it, he would at once straiten bis gripe. and not again 
relax it for maybap half an hour. In dealing with lobster, on the other hand, 
the fisher had to beware that he did not depend too much on the hold he had got 
of the creature, if it was merely a hold of one of the great claws. For a 
moment it would remain passive in his grasp; he would then be sensible of a 
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slight tremor in the captured limb, and mayhap hear a slight crackle; and, 

resto, the captive would straightway be off like a dart through the deep water 

ole, and only the limb remain in the fisher’s hand. My uncle has, however, 
told me that lobsters do not always lose their limbs with the necessary judg- 
ment. They throw them off when suddenly frightened, without first waiting to 
consider whether the sacrifice of a pair of legs is the best mode of obviating the 
danger. On firing a musket immediately over a lobster just captured, he has 
seen it throw off both its great claws in the sudden extremity of its terror, just 
as a panic-struck soldier sometimes throws away his weapons. 


We might multiply quotations without limit from the picturesque pages of 
this book ; as the writer gets on with his first youthful geological explorations 
about his neighborhood of Cromarty; till he enters upon the duties of life as 
a stonecutter, a calling which he pursues till the literature, of which he had 
always been a cultivator in reading and writing, brings him into notice, and 
he is promoted among men of science, and installed in 1840 as editor of the 
Witness, the organ of the Free Church party. His courtship and marriage 
are among the latest incidents, which he records in his happy, fluent style. 
The lady was delicate of person, an admirer of genius, and one of the first 
sights which he had of her, was in a word, as she was reading a large volume, 
which turned out to be a theory of Causation. Could a well-educatea Scottish 
love scene be more characteristic ? 

Muter’s Free Church associations brought him in contact with Cuanmers 
—a man whose name always arrests us, in whatever connexion it may appear. 
It must be a very dull narrator, who does not tell us something of interest 
about him: for Cuatmers’ life, purposes and natural instincts were such that, 
whether in activity or repose, be was always in a characteristic attitude. He 
visits our geologist at Crcmarty and impresses him greatly by the power 
which the fulness and vehemence of his eloquence, his “deep mouth,” gave to 
an anecdote which Mrtuer himself had related in one of his books. Cuaun- 
ERs took note of his geological collections, went out with him on the sea, 
where, in the swell of the German ocean, the Doctor listened to the wild 
egends of the cliff, and watched the play of light and wave upon their rugged 
gides, absorbed in the excitement of the scene: 

He was busy, evidently, among the crags and bosky hollows, and would have 
enjoyed himself more had he been alone. In the middle of one noble precipice, 
that reared its tall pine-crested brow more than a hundred yards overhead, there 
was a bush-covered shelf of considerable size, but wholly inaccessible ; for the 
rock dropped sheer into it from above, and then sank perpendicularly from its 
outer edge to the beach below ; and the insulated shelf, inits green unapproach- 
able solitude had evidently caught his eye. Jt was the scene, I said,—taking 
the direction of his eye for the antecedent of the it,—it was the scene, says tra- 
dition, of asad tragedy during the times of the persecution of Cuartes. A 
renegade chaplain, rather weak than wicked, threw himself, in a state of wild 
despair, over the precipice above ; and his body, intercepted in its fall by that 
shelf, lay unburied among the bushes for years after, until it had bleached into 
a dry and whitened skeleton. Even as late as the last age, the shelf continued 
to retain the name of the “ Chaplain’s Lair.” I found that my communication, 
chiming in with his train of cogitation at the time, caught both his ear and 
mind ; and his reply, though brief, was expressive of the gratification which its 
snatch of incident had conveyed. As our skiff sped on a few oar-lengths more, 
we disturbed a flock of sea-gulls that had been sporting in the sunshine over a 
shoal of sillochs; anda few of them winged their way to a jutting crag that 
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rose immediately beside the shelf. I saw CHaumers’ eye gleam as it followed 
them. ‘ Would you not like, sir,” he said, addressing himself to my minister, 
who sat beside him,— Would you not like to be a sea-gull? I think I would. 
Sea-gulls are free of the three elements,—earth, air, and water. These birds 
were sailing, but half a minute since without boat, at once angling and. dining, 


and now they are already rusticating in the Chaplain’s Lair. I think I could 
enjoy being a sea-gull.”’ 


Easter Holidays at Cedar Grove. By Mrs. Wu1am Woop Seymour. New 
York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1858. 


A bright, nimble, happy tale is this that Mrs. Seymour has written for our 
juvenile brethren. The little book is full of Easter sunshine and delight, and 
answers well to its title asa body of religious thought arrayed in the light 
drapery of a gentle household mirth and playfulness. In her Preface, the 
writer describes the work as the first of a series of story-books, explaining the 
seasons of the Church in a manner, as far as may be, to meet the needs and to 
please the fancy of little Christians. "Which, we suppose, may be fairly inter- 
preted as a promise of more works of a similar character, from the same hand. 
Should she go on in a like fashion of moulding up holy thought and Christian 
lore in free and healthy combination with innocent glee, she will do good ser- 
vice. For, as regards the practical influence of the thing, few things are of 
higher moment than that the lessons of religion should be twined in one 
growth with the remembered happiness of childhood ; that, amid the toils and 
temptations, the struggles and vicissitudes of later life, the sacredness of duty 
should be bound upon the heart by the sweetness of early associations. Make 
the child happy in his religious learnings and services, and in his age he will 
not forget them, for the remembrance of them will be sweet; he will not 
depart from them, or, departing, he will sooner or later return, for his heart’s 
dearest home will be amongst them. And one reason why so many men, 
while longing and sighing to be boys again, would yet have the Sundays and 
the religious hours left out of their boyhood, is because there is no pleasant- 
ness mixed up in their recollections of them; if they remember them at all, it 
is only for the irksomeness with which they were fraught. For so much of 
happiness has been wisely and mercifully gathered about the morning of life ; 
there are so many brimming cups of joy to be sipped in “that first garden of 
our simpleness,” that the spirit of childhood cannot, and should not, be 
expected to do otherwise than revolt against those preparations, even of truth 
and good, from which the ingredient of joyousness has been omitted or 
extracted. And just in proportion as real health lives in their appetite and 
taste, just in that proportion, if compelled to eat food so cooked as to go 
“ against the stomach of their sense,” will they partake of it with vexation, and 
remember it with resentment. 

Meanwhile, we are in some manifest danger of wandering from Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s book. The writer has evidently been a child herself, and, O blessed 
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treasure! she has not forgotten it. She discovers a very quick and happy 
knack at touching children in the right spot, so as to instruct them without 
lesing their attention of chilling their interest, and, which is more, without 
making them think how much they have learned. The materials and treat- 
ment of the story are such, that -little folks may really find themselves in it, 
and grow better in the reading, without ceasing to be little folks. Bigger 
folks, too, will find a good deal in it, to make them remember and revere the 
dreams of their youth. The work, indeed, isa right nice, clean transcript of 
Easter frolicsomeness and exhilaration : the brisk play, the merry laugh arch 
nonsense, flashes ef childish wit and repartee are exhibited in lively intercourse 
with the solemnities of Christian thought and duty; while these latter, so far 
from being anywise offended at the freedom, smile invitingly, and put ona face 
of beauty, and dart looks of gladness, at the presence of the former. Not by 
any means that the young sharers in this festive course are altogether perfect : 
there are decided streaks of naughtiness in some of them: evei. the Easter that 
has been kindled’ in their hearts -overflows, now and then, in such pranks as 
you may justly reprove, provided you do it without any sourness or asperity ; 
to subdue them into modesty and awfulness, but not to freeze up their source 
with terror or wrath. In fact, the children are glad,—glad, partly because 
they are children, partly because they are with other children, and partly 
because the sweet holiness of Easter around them makes music with the 
“ sweet holiness of youth’’ within them : and this oil of gladness causes all the 
wheels of their being to run glib and smooth and free. Finally, we must 
notice that, as regards the religious atmosphere of this merry circle, they seem 
to have taken the divine innoculation in a healthy way ; the influence is dif 
fused so evenly through their whole being, as not to make them particularly 
conscious of it by any inward disharmony : they are not juvenile saints, striv- 
ing to set their elders a good example; they are never found nursing their 
piety, to keep it warm; there are no signs of the ecclesiastical ho.house in 
their cheeks ; they have been so nurtured to the several parts of Christian duty 
and service, that they think far more of the pleasure they find, than of the vir- 
tue they show, in doing them. We would recommend the little work to all 
who can grasp and take in the idea of seasoning the young in the faith and the 
works of Christianity, by putting them in sympathy and communion with real 
Christian Happiness. Our Saviour did not invite little chidren to Himself 
by threatening them with hell-fire, but by taking them up in His arms and 
blessing them. Do you think they could look into the heaven of His coun- 
tenance as He smiled the blessing upon them, and not have their souls filled 
with gladness and delight ? . 








